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New ‘York, June 28, 1884, 


This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said now. 

This isa special number of the JOUR- 
NAL for the National and State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, and Teachers’ Insti- 
tntes etc.; it contains 36 pages. The us- 
ual size is 16 pages; 11 of reading and 
5 of advertisements. 











E. E, SHer, Ph.D., of Baltimore, is to 
speak at the New York State Educational 
Meeting at Elmira, on “ Relation of Theory 
and Practice.” As Dr. Sheib isa ‘“‘New Edu- 
cation” man, his words will be worth hearing. 
His articles in the JoURNAL have attracted 
deserved attention. 





THE publishers of our leading text-books 
take advantage of the greatly extended 
circulation this number will have, to place 
their publications before the teachers. The 
reading matter pages, however, have not 
been diminished, but increased. Study the 
advertisements, and you will find what you 
need. When you write to advertisers for cata- 
logues or any information, always mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
JOURNAL. 





Mr. Nasu, of Atlanta, Ga., advertises for 
an active, alert, enterprising teacher, who is 
familiar with the best methods and the art 
of infusing enthusiasm in pupils and parents, 
and offers $1,200 per year—see his advertise- 
ment. We caution ‘“‘dead’’ teachers not to 
apply. But this is superfluous. No “dead” 
teacher reads this paper. 





THE meeting of the American Institute of 
Instruction should call out a very large at- 
tendance from this city. Round-trip tickets 
from New York, $5. We have spoken be- 
fore of Wesley’s Hotel, and recommend it as 
reasonable in price, pleasant in situation, 
and with good accommodations. There are 
plenty of hotcls and boarding-houses, and 
the place is a delightful one to visit. 


+@- 





A ‘* MANAGER ” of a department of the Na- 
tional Association was lately in this city ask- 
ing publishers to take space at Madison at 
the rate of $25 for a table five feet long 
and wide. This is a price ‘wholly out of pro- 
portion to the advantages to be had. We 
object to the effort on the part of a teacher, 
especially, to press money out of publishers’ 
pockets. Ask a reasonable price, Messrs. 
‘** Managers.” 

THE labor done by Supt. N. A. Calkins, of this 
city, the Treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion, has been unremitting and deserves the 
grateful recognition of every member. For- 
tunately for the association he is one who 
always works and never grumbles. No man 
has been a more solid pillar to the associa- 
tion than he ; it owes its excellence, continu- 
ousness and prosperity more to him than any 
other man we know. 


A COMMITTEE—Cconsisting of M. 8. Crosby, 
Waterbury ; D. N. Camp, New Britain, and 
A. P. Somes, Danielsville—has been appoint- 
ed by the Connecticut Council of Education 
for the purpose of publishing a descriptive 
list of books to assist teachers in forming a 
professional library. Much aid can be ren- 
dered the committee by communicating with 
them on the important subject they have in 
hand. 











Ir is expected that 5,000 people will attend 
the Madison meeting. If these all pay $2.00 
each there will result, as a little calculation 
shows, the sum of $10,000. The sale of space 
for exhibits (alluded to elsewhere) at the 
rate proposed ($1.00 per foot !) will amount 
to a pretty large sum, if publishers pay it. 
Now what will the association do with such 
a sum? It has few expenses—pubdlishing 
proceedings, pay of speakers, and rent of 
rooms. We shall watch with close attention 
all plans of disposing of this money. 





KossutH recently expressed the opinion 
that the art of speaking and writing has 
been admirably developéd in the United 
States. This he considers is a natural con- 
sequence of our institutions, which are 
founded on self-government. People not 
only talk, but they work. He might have 





added that everybody reads. It is not al- 
ways the best, but it is something. In no 
other country are so many papers published. 
Reading means thinking, and from this 
springs talking and acting. The most im- 
portant fountain-head is reading. Let this 
be made good and we are safe. 

BisHoP Simpson will be long remembered, 
not so much on account of his fervid elo- 
quence, as his patriotic labors in aid of the 
government. He especially exerted a marked 
influence over President Lincoln. It is said 
that at a time when the great statesman was 
downcast and discouraged over the many 
troubles in which the country was involved, 
Bishop Simpson uttered the memorable 
words, ‘‘Man is immortal till his work is 
done.”’ The face of the President lighted up 
and showed the encouragement which he de- 
rived from the impressive words of his 
friend. 








It is but recently that it was universally 
believed in Europe that our nation had but a 
mere ephemeral existence; but we have 
demonstrated our right not only “to be, to 
do, and to suffer,” but to continue. The 
principles upon which our civilization is 
founded have permeated all the nations of 
the earth, and are certain to elevate them as 
they have elevated us. . The belief in the 
divine right of popular rule is taking the 
place of the divine right of kings, and sedi- 
tion and disaffection can never successfully 
flourish unless the public school system is 
destroyed. This is the ground rock on which 
our security is based. Remove this, and the 
entire superstructure tumbles into decay. 





WE notice that Bishop Henry C. Potter 
advocates the plan of an annual contribu- 
tion from each clergyman of his denomina- 
tion whose salary is over $3,000, to be paid 
into a general fund to augment the salaries 
of clergymen receiving stipends of less than 
$1,000. It seemed to us at first that what 
would be good for clergymen would be equ- 
ally good for teachers. So we made a care- 
ful estimate and discovered that it would in- 
crease the yearly amount paid to the aver- 
age teacher a little less than one cent. We 
are not at all enthusiastic over the plan for 
our profession. The ministers may have it 
all their own way this time, and no such 
plan as Bishop Potter advocates will be in- 
troduced by us at Madison. 





THE teachers of New York will remember 
that the thirty-ninth anniversary of the State 
Association will be held at Elmira, July 9th, 
10th and 11th. The people of Elmira are pre- 
paring to give the association a hearty wel- 
come. The local committee will receive 
members, as they arrive, at the Rathbun 
House, and direct them to places of enter- 
tainment. Chancellor Sims, of the Syracuse 
University, will address the association on 
Thursday evening. Hon. W. B. Ruggles, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, will 
be present and deliver an address. Ample 
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time will be given for the discussion of all 
papers presented, as great care will be exer- 
cised that the program shall not be over- 
crowded. All discussions are expected to 
oral. : , 





CHARLEs Francis ApaMs struck a telling 
blow for the ‘“‘ New Education ” when he de- 
livered his address at Harvard last year, 
and the changes just made in the course 
of study of that college shows that it 
has not been without its effect. Here- 
after Greek and Latin and mathematics 
will not be required for the degree of 
B.A. after the student has been admitted. 
More than one-half of the Freshman year has 
. been made elective. The students hereafter 
will devote themselves more to the living 
than the ancient languages, and in other 
ways qualify themselves for ‘‘ more impor- 
tant positions than waiting on table in White 
Mountain hotels or other resorts, or even 
than preaching at from $400 to $600 a year.” 

THE last meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association took action towards 
making that body representative, by urging 
county, district, and city associations to ap- 
point delegates to attend its meetings. The 
same action should be taken by the National 
Association at Madison. Organization is es- 
sential to success, and certainly state and 
national associations are not exceptions to 
the universal rule. The National Associa- 
tion should at once move towards making a 
permanent home for itself at some central 
place. Its general meetings should be fol- 
lowed by several weeks of careful study of 
subjects intimately connected with success 
in school work. In this way valuable knowl 
edge could be imparted and permanent good 
accomplished. At present our great educa- 
tional gatherings are mainly state and na- 
tional sociables, excellent socially, but de- 
fective educationally. 





THE only way to keep men down is tokeep 
them ignorant. As soon as the mind begins 
to expand it begins also to look up and be- 
come dissatisfied and expensive. Wants in 
crease, desires become more intense, and re- 
bellion is the result. It costs more to feed 
and house and supply an intelligent com- 
munity than an ignorant one. The more 
they are educated the more they need. If a 
penny wise economy is the great end of life, 
then education is not néeded. The cheapest 
human beings to feed are savages, but in the 
end they become most expensive dependents, 
for it costs standing armies and human lives 
to keep them within safe limits. If the safety 
of human life, just imaginations, proper 
ideas, and moral sense is desired, then a 
proper education must be obtained. The 
economy of to-day may be the extravagance 
of to-morrow. If we should refuse to educate 
the children of our nation the single State of 
New York would save nearly twelve millions 
of dollars annually. Would this be economy? 
Put a man on the level of an .ass and he be- 
comes an ass, and must be treated like one. 
By refusing to educate the negroes our na- 
tion may apparently save many millions 
each year, but is it saved? This folly of 
saving in school work reminds us of the eco- 
nomical wretch who had a theory that he 
could educate his horse to live on nothing. 
His experiment would have succeeded had 





not the horse died. So the experiment of 
keeping four millions of our human beings 
in ignorance will succeed if our nation lives; 
but the fact will be that should we attempt 
it we shall die. The South should realize 
that the very foundations of their prosperity 
will be removed if they nurture ignorance. 
They cannot afford to try the experiment. 
The result among the negroes and poor 
whites will certainly crush out most of the 
real vitality they have. 





INTENSITY is the characteristic of our age. 
What is done is done earnestly. Modern 
heads should be larger than the ancients, for 
there is so much more that must be learned 
than ever before in the history of this race. 
The world is getting fuller, not so much of 
people as of ideas, thoughts and thinkers. How 
will it be possible to carry away a millionth 
part of whai will be poured out this summer 
at Chautauqua, Madison. and our State As- 
sociations ? In a vain effort to retain what 
is heard, innumerable note books will be 
brought into use ; but, after all, little will be 
retained and mentally digested. 

But are we then to conclude that these 
great meetings are failures? Because we 
have travelled far and learned little, would 
it have been better for us to have staid at 
home? By no means. The inspiration of 
large assemblies of teachers is a mighty up- 
lifting force. And then the meeting of old 
friends and becoming acquainted with new 
faces, and coming in contact with noble and 
earnest minds is worth a journey across a 
continent. Dear teachers, don’t try to learn 
too much this summer. You know too much 
now. Let out a little knowledge. Bleed 
the brain of ideas, as the doctors used to 
bleed the bodies of their patients every 
spring. Let out old fogy notions and give 
room for the most advanced methods of a 
newer and more rational education. 

We are not only intense, but we are com- 
ing to be in desperate haste. We eat ina 
hurry, and a great deal too much ; we travel 
too fast and talk too loud. Our associational 
papers are twice too long, ard our sermons 
twice toomany. It takes four ministers to 
do the necessary preaching in a small vil- 
lage with which we are acquainted. Each 
man preaches two sermons every Sunday to 
small congregations. If all these assemblies 
could be united into one, and all the four 
pastors condensed into one man, and this one 
minister could preach one rousing sermon 
each Sabbath, what an influence would be 
exerted ! How the people would be uplifted ! 
But after all the history of the world has 
shown that most of the real work has been 
done by the many obscure workers. So let 
us be content with things as they are. Once 
in an age there is born a Milton or a Web- 
ster, a Pestalozzi or an Agassiz ; but patient, 
honest, hard-working laborers were never 
more numerous than now. They are always 
with us. We shall find them in companies 
at all the summer gatherings. Let us be 
content with haste and work, if it brings us 
so many noble souls as we everywhere meet. 





Dr. Brooks, for many years President of 
the State Normal School at Millersville, Pa., 
has become President of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia. He 
brings to his new work great ability and ex- 
perience. 








For the ScHoon JouRNAL. 
LETTERS FROM NORMAL PARE, No. XXX. 


EXAMINATION DAY. 

Col. Parker conducts no examinations; neither is 
he in favor of examination days as understood by 
ordinary schools. In his opinion, these tests of 
teaching should be continuous and ‘‘ everlasting.” 
This is not only his theory, but also his practice. 
In school and out of it, on the street, in the cars, 
on the playground, in the workshops, in every place 
in which he sees a pupil, he conducts an examina- 
tion. And this is done in a manner so natural that 
the scholar does not realize he is being subjected to 
a searching criticism. 

The entire arrangement for the final review at 
the close of the school year is left in the hands of 
the Senior class. They select the order of the sub- 
jects, arrange the rooms, and print the schedules. 
During these closing exercises, the faculty seem to 
be but interested spectators. This is another illus- 
tration of the Colonel’s oft-repeated principle: 
“You learn to do by doing.” Let usin imagina- 
tion pass around as the ‘‘examination” is in pro- 
gress. On going to the basement we find 
scveral pupil-teachers, and a number of children 
standing around four long tables. Before each 
pupil is a piece of card board, a pair of shears, a 
measure, and a pencil, to measure certain squares 
and angles, to the lines of which they cut. The 
board is bent into shapes to form houses, churches, 
towers, castles, bridges. and simpler forms, as cubes 
and other mathematical figures. They have stud- 
ied form (geometry). arithmetic and mechanics, 
all unconsciously, and in a delightful manner. On 
passing to the industrial room we find a humming 
hive. The sound of the saw, the plane, and the 
hammer, makes pleasant music to children’s ears. 
The pupil-teachers are busily engaged in directing 
the efforts of their young workmen. One is turn- 
ing the round to a chair: anotier is making a box; 
still another is at work upon a house. One is 
making a locomotive. An upper grade pupil is 
completing a chemical stand. All are absorbed in 
the workat hand. In this manner they are taught 
the laws of applied force, the lever, and the wheel 
and axle; in fact, mechanics is practically studied. 
In all their work accuracy is required, and honest, 
truthful results produced. We pass next to the 
molding-room. A class of children is at work tak- 
ing impressions of leaves on rounded pots of clay. 
They enjoy their work. Here are square pans of 
sand for geographical molding, a number of large 
relief maps in putty, representing the different 
continents, drawings of countries and continents; 
worsted work representing states and counties, 
and, on the long table, a great number of geome- 
trical forms made from clay. On passing up stairs 
we find the Kindergarten children engaged in straw 
work, splint work, paper work in colors, design 
work with sticks ur blocks, singing and games. In 
Miss B’s room we notice a sentence is written. The 
children are asked to trace the forms of the letters 
with their forctingers in space. This is the lowest 
primary class,.nd the teacher says, ‘‘ We go up 
stairs, then down stairs, now up into the garret, 
now into the cellar,” as she traces the long letters 
extending above or below the medium height. 
We pass where Miss H—— is giving a ‘* body les- 
son.” She asks the children to put their hands 
upon their head, their cheeks, eyes, nose, mouth, 
shoulders, elbows, ribs, thighs, knees. In the next 
primary grade. Miss W—— gives a lesson in 
‘** form,” which consists in having the children fold 
from dictation colored pieces of paper into various 
shapes. Finally, they are pinned toa blackboard 
so as to make pleasing designs, care being taken 
that harmonious colors only are placed beside each 
other. We go to the upper story and find Mr. L — 
giving a lesson in Geographical Molding. A class 
of twenty grammar pupils is ranged on one side of 
a table. Each has his pan of sand, with which he 
is forming South America. The lesson consists in 
locating slopes, mountain ranges, and river basins, 
and the principal countries and cities. After this 
the teacher produces a dozen of the products of 
South America, and talks about them, calling upon 
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different pupils to locate the part of the continent 
where each grows, on the molded map they have 
made. Some of the objects- shown were the palm 
leaf, a branch of the palm, a cocoanut, a branch of 
the same, a nut of the cacao, with a kernel of the 
same. We find Mr. J—— giving an interesting 
geography lesson by means of a pile of sand loam 
and gravel, ona molding board representing the 
section of a mountain. A large piece of glass kept 
the whole in place, while it permitted the strata to 
be seen. Water was poured gently on the upper 
surface, and soon made its appearance, oozing out 
near the foot of the mountain. Thus, the percola- 
tion of the rain through the earth was taught. 

We find in Miss R——n’s department, that Miss 
H—— is giving a lesson in science. Around three 
square tables are seated the pupils. On each is a 
small, oblong tin vessel nearly full of water. 
Each pupil was furnished with a large mouted 
bottle of medium size, a rubber tube, and a piece of 
suitable substance from which to make a gas, by 
collecting it over water 

We find in Mr. K’s room that the principal him- 
self is conducting a number lesson, and developing 
the idea of a mixed quantity. Hesays: ‘‘How 
many tens in twenty-one? The children said, 
“Two, and one over.” ‘Over where ?” said the 
teacher. As they could not tell where, the over 
was dropped. Next the pupils tried to insist that 
there were ‘‘two tens and one in twenty-one.” 
** One what ?” said the teacher. ‘One, one,” said 
the hildren. *‘ That is true, but I did not ask for 
the one’s,” is replied Shortly, all had discovered 
that in twenty-one there are two tens and one-tenth 
of a ten, ortwo anda tenth tens. In a similar man- 
ner the fives and sevens in eighteen were taught. 
Next week I shall describe what took place in the 
afternoon. L. W. Frrou. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
NOT HOW MUCH BUT HOW 


A few vears since while visiting schools in one 
of the Jargest inland cities of Illinois, we became 
acquainted with a graduate ofaN. Y. State Normal 
School. She was mentioned as especially good in 
giving ‘object lessons.” During a conversation 
with her she requested permission to ask the 
solution to a question which she said had troubled 
her very much. It was, ‘‘ What shall I do, I have 
taught through my normal note book and can go 
no futher !” It was indeed a difficult problem. 

Had she no brains? Could she not ‘develop ?” 
‘Was she not a graduate?” Alas, I knew not 
what to say, but in es easy a manner as possible 
I tried to open to her mind the true aim and 
method of real teaching. She began to see that 
her note book was not to be reproduced. The 
exact questions there recorded could not be un- 
varyingly used. Her aim was education not repe- 
tition or mere reproduction. Mind forere must be 
brought to bear upon the young mind and all its 
powers brought into healthy exercise. 

Such cases as these are not uncommon. It takes 
a long time to convince teachers what the true 
object of a school is. An instance has just come 
to us illustrating this power. A recent,writer says 
that he was present at the examination of a 
graduating class of young ladies in one of the 
most popular schools in the country. The class 
was called for a recitation in Butler’s Analogy. A 
dozen elegant young ladies arranged themselves 
for the performance. One of them wascalled upon. 
She recited nearly two pages in the language of the 
author without the variation of scarcely a word. 
It was charmingly done. But one of the visitors, 


in order to test the comprehension of the young 


lady, said, will you give us, as briefly as possible, 


the thought of the author, upon a point which was 
i In the most graceful manner she 
again arose, and repeated the exact words of the 
** Idesire,” said 
the questioner, *‘to have you give it, as nearly as 
possible, in your own language.’ The answer was 
given again in the language of the author, without 
the variation of a half-dozen words. At this 


designated ? 


author upon the point in question. 


You could hardly expect that a young lady of 
nineteen years could give it in any better language 
than Bishop Butler. This ended the matter, for it 
was obvious that the pupil was doing just as 
well as she had been taught. She had not caught 
one thought of the author, but she had passed 
a faultless examination and carried off a high 
ee standing. n 

These instances are not from the conservative 
past; they are of the present. All around us are 
a multitude of schools where the conception of the 
teachers work is exceedingly low. The immortal 
Agazssiz once said that the number of facts a pupil 
learns is by no means a measure of his success. It 
is the how not the how much that is the need of 
to day. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A SOURCE OF MORAL POWER. 


Those teachers who are looking for assistance mn 
teaching morals should not neglect the very valu- 
able aid that is within their reach in the district 
or public library. Nearly every one can recall the 
names of two or three books, read in his youth 
which had a great influence upon his character. 
Just when the habits are forming, cliildren are 
very susceptible to influence. The world is full 
of novelty and each new thing leaves its impres- 
sion. The character of those impressions is 
of the utmost importance. Literature is filled with 
materials that build character. From biography 
one learns to admire, and desire to imitate, worthy 
people; from history to admire patriotixm; from 
poetry, harmony and beauty, and from fiction of the 
right kind one finds healthy food for his imagination. 


will bring him most pleasure and profit. The 
moral tone of his pupils. 


to individual pupils—those adapted to individual 
needs. 


than thrown away. 
these : 


Gilman's ‘“* History of the American People,” ‘‘ Mar 


‘*Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Eothen,” 


Wasps, 
“Boy Travelers.” 


thought and qualities for imitation. 





the free and active use of 


material 





juncture the teacher came to the rescue, and said: 





But in these unexplored regions, the pupil needs a 
guide to point out the places where his explorations 


teacher is the proper person to guide in this 
region, and the teacher who can and does act 
as such a guide will see an improvement in the 
Let the teacher keep a 
classified list of suitable books which to recommend 


This would be a valuable thing for pupils 
who have access to public libraries. It is found 
that by far the most numerous patrons of those 
libraries are young children. When they are left 
without a guide in the selection of books, much of 
their time is thrown away, and much is worse 


Among the books I have found most valuable are 
‘* Life of General Gordon,” ‘* Life of Charles 
XII,” Green’s ‘‘History of the English People,” 


mion” or *‘ Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
‘Ballads of Ancient Rome,” ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Tales from 
Shakespeare,” Kingsley's “‘Greek Heroes,” Beren’s 
‘*Mythology,” Hawthorne’s ‘“‘ Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales,” Baldwin’s ‘Story of Sieg- 
fried” and ‘‘ Story of Roland,” Miss Alcott’s “‘ Little 
Women,” “ Little Men” and ‘‘ Old Fashioned Girl,” 
Charles Coffins ‘‘ Boys of ’76,” ‘‘Old Times in the 
Colonies,” Arabella Buckley’s “Fairy Land of 
Science,” Sir Joh» Lubbock’s “Ants, Bees and 
” “Zigzag Journey's,” Thomas W. Knox's 


To give these out and stop there, would accom- 
plish but little. The pupil must be talked to andwith 
about the book. My plan has been to take up a 
single volume, say “ Little Women,” and talk over 
the characters, and ask questions, and waken 


A scHOOL in Massachusetts recommends to its 
two hundred girl students a sensible school dress, 
of which the following are some of the fea- 
tures: First, it is to consist of single layers of 

so that warmth shall be equally dis- 
over the a Secondly, it should be 
sufficiently loose not te impose restrictions upon 
~ the muscles. Third, the 
should he, ar unexciting in color, and 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 


By E. R. Sxaw, Yonkers High School, 
Shortly after the publication in this country of 
Spencer’s *‘ Inventional Geometry,” I obtained a 
copy of it, read the preface and introductory note, 
and then set to work to sulve the simple problem 
in the order given—the purpose being to form a 
partial judgment of the value of the book for 
school use. Fifty or sixty problems were worked 
with increasing interest, and then to make a 
further test, the book was given separately to a 
number of pupils, each being asked to work as 
many problems as he could. When called upon to 
report their work and return the book, the pupils, 
in each instance, desired to go on. Sufficient test 
was then adjudged to have been made, to warrant 
starting a class in the study. To be brief, the 
result was beyond anticipation. Inventional 
Geometry, therefore, was assigned an ample 
place in the course of study, and experience with 
many classes has shown, that pupils pursue the 
study with intense delight and interest, and that 
in no other study can all pupils average so good 
work. 

Its utility is shown in that it quickens the per- 
ceptions, trains the eye to accuracy and similarity 
of forms, gives the pupil manual skill, develops 
the inventive faculty, and promotes directly in- 
ductive growth of mind. Further, the pupil, by 
his own work, gets experimental proofs, really 
conclusive in themselves, of many theorems, 
though not the sort of proof that belongs to the 
deductive science. Besides, the study forms the 
best possible introduction and preparation for 
deductive or rational Geometry, and is, moreover, 
an excellent foundation for all industrial training. 
Inventional Geometry should. have a place n 
every school. In the district schools of forty or 


towns and cities. And if there is not time for both 
Inveational and Demonstrative Geometry, assign 
the time to the former as of far greater practical 
value. In schools where there is time for both 
these subjects, it will be found that pupils who 
have studied Inventional Geometry are the better 
students of Demonstrative Geometry. It should 
be pursued a year or two previous to Demonstrative 
Geometry, let it be added, and not at the same 
time. In support of this the following principle 
from Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Essays on Education,” 
is cited: ‘‘Each branch of instruction should 
proceed from the empirical to the rational. A lead- 
ing fact in human progress is that every science is 
evolved out of its corresponding art. It results 
from the necessity we are under both individually 
and as a race of reaching the abstract by way of 
the concrete, that there must be practice and an 
accruing experience with its empirical generaliza- 
tions, before there can be science. very study, 
therefore, should have a purely experimental in- 
troduction; and only after an amp'e fund of obser- 
vations have been accumulated should reasoning 
” 

But the adoption of the study is specially urged 
for district and village schools, where teachers 
complain of little time, from the fact that it gives 
the pupil much to do at his seat that he can do and 
that is, at the same time. continuously interesting 
to him, and because with less attention from the 
teacher than any other study, it will make its own 
way when once started—the work beiig so graded 
that a pupil will progress almost solely by in- 
dividueletady. * y a 
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TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 


The time has fully come when temperance must 
be taught in all our schools. Very few, even among 
the advocates of liquor drinking, oppose temper- 
ance instruction. It is important for the young to 
know the effect of pure aleohol on the human sys- 
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does he drink ? It is very important that our pupils 
should Know the facts in the case. 

Major C. B. Cutton, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Temperiuce Society, is excellent authority. 
He manutact ured liquor for twenty-five years. He 
began the business by selling beer over his 
father’s bar when he was fifteen years old, and 
knows all about it. He says: 

“The adulteration of liquor is something you 
know little about, and the extent of it will surprise 
you. A man stands about as good a chance of 
being struck by lightning as to get a pure article 
vf brandy in New York. With rectified whiskey 
as a basis, we can imitate any kind of brandy. 
The French are more expert than we are; we begin 
where they Icave off, and God pity the man who 
drinks the stuff we make. We make champagne 
which you buy for the genuine article. It costs the 
m nufacturer $4 a basket; we sell it for $10 todeal- 
«rs. Wemake the stuff and put it in our own 
bottles, make a fac-simile label of the genuine, im- 
port Spanish corks {or the bottles,and French straw 
and baskets to pack them in. We want to make a 
gnuine imported wine. We buy one barrel of it 
Our cooper takes the barrel as a pattern and makes 
ours by it. They are new and bright. We put 
them through a staining process, and they come 
outold and nasty and worn, just like the genuine 
importation. Thirty two deadly poisons are used 
in the manufacture of wine. Not one gallun in 
fifty sold here ever saw France. We send thous 
ands of gallons of whiskey to France to have them 
come back to us something else. Of all poisonous 
liquors in the world Bourbon whiskey is the dead- 
lies*. Strychnine is only one of the poisons in it. 
A certain o'l is used in its manufacture, eight drops 
of which wil kiil acat in eight minutes, and a dog 
in nine minutes. The most temperate men in New 

York are the wholesale dealers. They dare not 
drink the stuff they sell.” 
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LOVE AND CHARACTER. 


Henry Ward Beecher has a remarkably forcible 
way of expressing himself. This is what he says 
about worship: 

‘*T never could bow down before a crystalline God, 
sitting on a marble throne, white and cold as marble 








Himself, centred in Himself and bidding the revolving 


stars sewing around Him, each one a censer, sending up 
incense for his supreme and royal delectation. I can’t 
worship aniversal selfishness, nor crystalline conceit.” 

Who can, or who de:ires to ? Love is the 
center and circumference of good religion, and 
the more we realize, that itis the grand motive 
power in education, the better shall we teach, 
or rather, the more truly shall we educate. 

The formation of character is the true work of 
the school. Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, in his 
recent address at Harvard College, says: 

“Let us have larger, truer, moreunselfish men. Clean 
your souls, get rid of jealousy and meanness. Be brave, 
be patient, be unselfish, be true, and learning shall cer- 
tainly come through you tolife. Is there a nobler mo- 
tive? Is there an exhortation more worthy of his 
humanity, which a man can offer to his brother than 
that? And, if all this be true, then is it not evident 
that no place where men are trained, no university, no 
college worthy of its name, is doing its duty unless it is 
not merely accumulating learning, but is also making 
character. 

** My friends, there are people all over our land who, 
to speak very plainly, do not believe this about the col- 
lege where you have spent the last four years, and from 
which you are just about to graduate. They believe 
that Harvard College has learned professors, and great 


_ libraries, avd museums, and iaboratories, and splendid 


machinery, and opportunities of study. They do not 
believe that it is very anxious that the wants and sins 
of our country, of tne world, should be reached and 
helped by those whom she sends forth. It will not do 
for our college to disregard these conceptions.” 

We are glad that our old universities are waking 
up to the fact that they need uplifting. The spirit 
of the ‘‘New Education” is getting into them. In a 


recent address before the students of Cornell Uni. 
versity, the same thoughts were expressed. The 


orator said: - 


“‘ Never times better than these, never opportunities 
for greatness in everything good more abundant than 
now. Thisis an age of unceasing progress in the arts, 
in the sciences, in the moral and religious culture of the 
races. The golden fruits of a ripening civilization are 
waving upon a thousand fields.” 

He sums up by saying that: 

‘*The men for the times must be modest men. Next 
t! ey must be moderate men ; we must not hasten to be 
wise, nor rich, nor great, Next, men furthe times must 
be learned men. Knowledge is our safeguard. No 
power is greater than the power cf knowledge. Then 
we must be moral men, for goodness is essential to hap- 
piness.” 

This is the right sort of preaching. Love and 
character are eternal foundation stones of the new- 
est and best civilization and education. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES. 





[President Hunter always utt«rs sound sense when he 
talks upon education. In his annual report he shows the 
doctrines of the ‘* New Education” are based on broad 
and scientific principles. R ad the grand truths in the 
few sentences in which he has imparted them. ] 

It is only reasonable to presume that teachers 
educated and trained to observe the following prin- 
ciples based on psychology, will instruct children 
more rapidly and intelligently. and exercise a 
better moral influence, than teachers fresh from 
the secondary schools and colleges who have never 
received an hour’s instruction in the art and science 
of teaching. 

1. Activity is the law of the child’s being. 

2. The idea should al ways precede the word. 

3. Cultivate language. 

4. Never do for a child what he can do for him- 
self; never tell him anything which he can discover 
for himself. 

5. Proceed by easy steps from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract. 

6. Cultivate the child’s faculties in the natural 
order. 

7. The trained faculty is more important than 
the study employed to cultivate it. 

More of these self-evident truths might be 
stated; but the above mentioned will seive, it is 
hoped, to convince persons not familiar with nor- 
mal methods that teaching is both an art and a 
science. Take for example,what might be termed 
the first axiom of teaching, Activity is the law of 
of the child’s being and, its recognition necessitates 
the Kindergarten, or what amounts to thesame 
thing, a wise, educated mother, and puts an end 
to all the harsh, cruel, and stupid restraints to 
which young children insome primary schools are 
subjected by socalled ‘good disciplinarians. ” 
The teacher trained to cbserve this law will util- 
ize the child’s natural activity will teach him to 
write, to draw, to make, to build. Again, if the 
apprentice teacher has had thesecond axiom of 
teaching constantly impressed upon her mind, that 
the idea must precede the word, she will never 
permit that abominable memorizing of words with- 
out meaning, which siwply stultifies the intellect. 
The work of the college is specially organized and 
directed to educate and train teachers for the 
primary schools, to broaden their intelligence, to 
cultivate their conscience, and to give them a lof- 
tier appreciation of the importance and dignity of 
their profession. It is for the public to choose 
whether they will employ educated and trained 
teachers to instruct their children, or teachers 
picked up here and there at haphazar’, who may 
work infinite injury while blindly stumbling about, 
groping for correct methods. 


In teaching a pupil botany, he must handle the 
plants and dissect the flowers for himself. In teach- 
ing him physics and chemistry, you must not be 
solicitous to fill him with information, but you 
must be careful that what he learns he knows of his 
own knowledge Do not be satisfied in telling him 
that a magnet attracts iron; let him see that it 
does; let him feel the pull of the one upon the other 
for himself.—Hvx ty. 











EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 





- 


SucoEss must attend your work into which you 
have thrown so much of yourself. Would that 
more of our teachers could learn this great fact : 
that heart and head combined form a motive 
power irresistible. 

‘THE day is coming when pure white walls and 
ceilings will give place to light neutral tints, or 
such as hint of green or brown, or other restful 
colors. Glaring white has prevailed too long, 
especially in our schools. —Penna. School Journal. 

IDEALS ave a part of our nature. Not a single 
individual lives without something, either elevat- 
ing or demoralizing, before him toward which, it 
may be unconsciously, he is striving, and to which 
he hopes to attain. Even the child has his aspira- 
tions to reach some distinct goal in the near future. 
—Mo. School Journal. 


A TEacHER oF Boys.—In order to be a successful 
teacher of boys it is necessary to be their friend. 
It is necessary not only to take an interest in seeing 
that their lessons are properly recited, but to be 
sure also that they understand what they are doing, 
and take an interest in it. Make them feel that it 
is their business now, and that their future success 
in business depends on their doing their work well 
in the present. Boys like a friend, not an overseer. 
—Practical Teacher. 


Tracuers’ salaries should be adjusted on the 
basis of the work done. Thousands «f dollars 
are paid out each year on the grade of the certifi- 
cate. Two teachers do equal work and with sut- 
stantially the same results, yet one draws more 
salary than the other on the strength of holding a 
higher grade certificate. If the Board would set 
itself resolutely to the work of adjusting salaries 
according to the work done, there would be a 
greater disposition to increase the school fund so 
as to meet the real needs of all school children. 
The advanced schools would without doubt be con- 
tinued in their present efficiency if the matter were 
left to taxpayers. The school department is about 
the last in which a too rigid economy should be en- 
forced.—The Evening Call, San Francisco, Cal. 


Writine.—Prepare the slates by ruling one side 
of them permanently, by scratching, as copy-books 
are ruled, with four equi-distant lines and three 
spaces, or with two lines to indicate the height of 
the small letters, and a line above and one below 
to indicate the length of loop letters. Great care 
should be taken at first to teach the children how 
to form the letters. Always write the word or 
words to be written on the blackboard, ysing lines, 
so the children may observe how each letter is 
formed. Guide the. hand in the first efforts. Teach 
them to draw straight lines; vertical and slanting, 
equal +paces distant, and one, two, or three spaces 
high on the ruled slate; keeping in mind the fact 
that this exercise will aid in teaching space and 
slant in writing. Require pupils to bring to the 
reading class each day an assigned part of the 
lesson neatly written on the slate.-—Am. Teacher. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PARENT. —Nothing is more 
essential to securing the best results in public 
schools than a good understanding between the 
teacher and the parent. If possible, this should 
embrace both of the great interests involved—dis- 
cipline and instruction. The teacher should, from 
time to time, inform the parent of the work and 
progress of the pupil, of her own motion and 
without a formal rule or direct instruction. If the 
teacher discovers indolence or indifference, she 
will earnestly strive to correct it. If unsuccessful, 
she should in a courteous and kind way lay the 
facts before the parent, with a request for the 
parent’s co-operation. She may not, in all cases 
receive such co-operation; she may, sometimes, re- 
ceive something very different; but no matter 
what she receives, she will have performed her 
duty. In a large number of cases she eannot fail, 
however, to receive both the co-operation and the 
thanks of the child’s parent.—Cleveland School 
Bulletin. on 
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Provide pupils with dumb bells. Mark out a 
large circle. Have music or singing to mark time. 
Pupils fall in double line and march to circle at 1, 
proceed to center 2, right column from 2 to 8, left 
from 2 to 4; right from 3 to 4, left from 4 to 5; 
right from 4 to 2, left from 5 to 1; the double col- 
umn marching to the center, when met by the lead- 
ers separates, the right reversing, march back to1, 
and fall in with remainder of column which is pro- 
ceeding to 3 on the are. Left column turns to left 
from 2 to 5, proceeds from 5 tol from 1to2. Each 
section continues describing a sector until the first 
left reaches 2 t'e third time, then wheeling to left 
begin forming square as indicated in the figure. 

Dumb Bell Exercise. 

1. PostTion:—Bells at side, horizontal, thumbs 
front. 

a. Twist right bell bringing thumb back, palm 
outward, then back to position. Repeat twice; 





b. Twist left bell twice; 
times. 


ec. Twist both bells four 


2. Postrion:—Arms at side. Bells in horizontal 
line in front, elbows bent, palms upward. 

a. Twist right bell twice, bringing palm down- 
ward; b. Twist left twice; c. Twist both four times. 

8. Posrrion:—Arms extended in front, bells in 
horizontal line, palms outward. Repeat 2. 

4 Repeat with arms extended upward. 

5. Position :—Bells in horizontal line at shoulder, 
thumbs outward. 

a. Right bell thrown downward twice; 6. Left bell 
twice; c. Right once, left once; d. both twice. 

6. Repeat throwing bells outward in front. 

7. Repeat .gain, throwing bells upward. 

8. Posirion :—Bells on chest vertical, parallel, 
elbows raised. 

a. Right bell thrown outward to right twice ; b. 
bell to left; c. Right once, left once; d. Both twice. 

9. Posrt1on :—Bells under arms, thumbs front ; 
bells thrown downwards. 

10. Posrr1on :—Bells on shoulder, horizontal, par- 
allel, thumbs back; bells thrown upward. 

11. Postrion :—Bell on chest, vertical parallel. 

a. Step right foot forward and thrust right bell 
forward twice; 6. Left foot and left bell twice; c. 
Alternate twice. 

12. Repeat, stepping diagonally forward. 

13. Repeat wo right andl eft, 

14. Repeat diagonally backward. 

15. Repeat backward. 

After the exercises retrace the marching figures 
and pass out. 





Pror. THomas M. Bauer, one of the faculty of the 
Cook County Normal School, is an able institute 
conductor, as well as a clear expounder of the 
*“New Education.” His duties at Normal Park 
leave him opportunity for a number of engage- 
ments in institute work during the year. Super- 
intendents and other school officers in search of 
good instruction for their teachers, will do well to 
correspond with him. 


GRUBE’S METHOD iN HUMBER. 





The following are in substance some of the most im- 
portant principles given by Grube for his method in 
teaching beginners to comprehend numbers and their 
relations, as used in the San Francisco public schools. 

Principles. 

1. Each lesson in Arithemetic must also be a les- 
son in language. The teacher must insist on readi- 
ness and correctness of expression. As long as the 
language for the number is imperfect, the idea of 
the number will be defective. 

2. The teacher must require the scholar to speak 
as much as possible. 

3. Answers should be given sometimes by the 
class in concert, and sometimes by the scholar in- 
dividually. 

4. Every process must be illustrated by means of 
objects. 

5. Measure each new number with the preceding 
ones. 

6. Teachers must insist on neatness in making 
figures. 

ORDER OF STEPS. 

First Step. Mllustrate the required combinations 
by means of counters in the hands of the children 
themselves, and by other objects in the hands of 
tbe teacher. Each child must be supplied with 
shells, pebbles, beans, horse-chestnuts; use lines 
and forms, triangles, squares, parallelograms, etc., 
on blackboard ; and actions, walking, clapping. 
stamping, etc., etc. 

Second Step. Express the same combinations on 
the blackboard or on slates with marks. 

Third Step. Take the same combinations men- 
tally with abstract numbers. 

Fourth Step. Practical prublems in applied num- 
bers. 

HOW TO BEGIN.—THE FIRST TEN NUMBERS. 

{The time required for this work will depend 
upon the age of the children, as also somewhat 
upon their natural ability. Some children may 
require a year to complete it, while others may 
master it in a term. 

I. The Number One. 

1. Hold up one counter, one hand, one finger, 
one slate, etc. ; 

On your slate make a straight mark, one dot, one 
cross, etc. 

On the blackboard make one mark, one dot, one 
cross, etc. 

8. Place one counter in the middle of the desk ; 
take it away; how many have you left ? 

Make one mark on your slate; rub it out; how 
many marks are left ? 

8. Send the class to the blackboard, and let them 
make the mark for one thus,—; one x, one O, and 
also the figure thus, 1. 

4. Proceed very slowly. Much time should be 
given tothose who do not learn easily. 

Il. The Number Two. 

1. Each of you take one counter and place it by 
itself on your desk; now take another and place it 
close to the first; how many counters have you ? 
(Require the answer in a full sentence.) 

Make one straight mark on your slate; make 
another close to it; how many have you now ? 

Go to the blackboard; make one mark; another 
close to it; how many now ? 

Clap your hands once; again; how many claps 

Rap on your desk onve; again; how many raps ? 

2. Counting.—Place one counter on your desk, 
thus*; a little way from the firstone, place two 
counters close together, thus**: Count, one, two; 
two, one. 

On your slates make marks thus, | 
count forwards and backwards. 

8. Addition.—I. Place one counter on your desk ; 
place another close to it; how many have younow? 
Ans. I have two counters. How many counters 
are one counter and one counter? Ans, One coun- 
ter and one counter are two counters. [The teacher 
will further illustrate with books, pencils, crayons, 
etc. 

= Slate and Blackboard.—Make one mark ; 
another one near it; how many marks have you 


| |, and 





made ? 


[Continue with rings, dots, crosges, etc.] 

4. Subtraction.—Place two counters together 
on your desk; take one away; how many have 
you left? Ans. I have one left. Onecounter from 
two counters leaves how many? Ans. One coun- 
ter from two counters leaves one counter. 

[Teachers will continue with fingers, handg. 
books, and other objects. ] 

II. Slate and Blackboard.—Make two marks; 
rub out one; how many are left. Maketwo marks; 
rub them out; how many are left? Ans. None 
are left. Two taken away from two leaves how 
many ? 

5. Multiplication.—I. Each of you put one coun 
ter on the desk; now put another one with it; how 
many times have you taken one counter? Ans. J 
have taken one counter twice. Two times one 
counter are how many counters? Ans. Twice one 
counter are two counters. 

II. Slate and Blackboard.—Make one mark; now 
another; how many times have you made one 
mark? Ans, I have made one mark twice. Then 
two times one mark are how many marks? Ans. 
Two times one mark are two marks. 

6. Division.—Place two counters on the desk. 
Call up two boys and give one counter to each. 
Question thus: How many counters has John ? 
How many has Frank? If two boys divide two 
counters between them, how many has each boy ? 

Comparison.-—Give one counter to John and two 
to Frank. How many counters has John ? Frank? 
How many has Frank more than John? How 
many more are two than one ? 

How many counters has John less than Frank ? 
Then one is one less than two. 

Blackboard.—Illustrate the same with marks. 
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DISCUSSION IN THE CLASS ROOM. 


By CHARLES CoREY. 

I well remember my first day in David P. Page’s 
class. I was from the country, and not a good speci- 
men either. Near me on the bench sat William Orton, 
who afterwards was President of the Western Union 
Telegra;h Company. I had taught school for two 
winters, and thought I knew something about 
grammar especially. The subject for the class was 
**Nouns.” Instead of a definition being called for 
and given, a scene that was entirely new to me, 
and I suppose to most of us, was opened in a very 
simple and easy manner by Mr. Page. Instead of 
the *‘ question and answer” process, that we sup- 
posed to be the orthodox way of ‘* conducting a re- 
citation,” Mr. Page started us in some way into a 
discussion in which we used the knowledge we had. 
He had a wonderful way of keeping us on the sub- 
ject. 

It is nearly forty years since, but I remember 
the scene very well. He wrote a sentence on the 
blackboard which I cannot recall, but as he was 
ready to cite beautiful lines, I can suppose he em- 
ployed these two from Byron: 

‘*But where is he, the pilgrim of my song? 
Methinks he cometh late, and tarries long.” 

By questioning, he led the class to see that they 
classified thus: 

Mr. P.—What sort of a man should you say Mr. 
A. is, Miss B. ? 

Miss B.—A tall man. 

Mr. P. (showing a flower).—What do you say of 
this rose, Mr. B. ? 

Mr. B.—It is a pretty rose. 

Mr. P.—Suppose I should ask you to classify the 
pupils of this class, Miss B., what would you do? 


Miss M.—(hesitating). I would put the tall ones 
together and the short ones together. 

Mr. P.—What would be the proper basis for 
classifying them ? 

(Much discussion followed, and it was finally 
agreed that it was to be done on the basis of in- 
internal characteristics, not on form merely.) 

Mr. P.—Can we apply classification to these 
words (pointing to these words en the blackboard) # 
What do we do? 

(Here followed discussion again; a most. inter- 
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to see if there waa another like it; another said we 
agreed that we classified by ‘‘ internal characteris- 
tics,” not by form alone. 

Mr. P.—Very good; when you have fixed a prin- 
ciple, adhere to it. Mr. D., do you see words that 
are alike in those lines; if so, arrange them in col- 
umns. 

The class considered the likeness of the words, 
and I do not think they thought of grammar atall. 
They were intensely interested to see how the 
words would be classified. During the discussion 
a pupil said, * pilgrim is a noun;” Mr. P. remarked 
pleasantly: ‘‘Wehave not yet reached nouns; we 
are making a grammar.” 

When thoughts came up that would take the 
class too far from the subject, Mr. Page would 
say: ‘* Note it down and bring it up atsome future 
time.” These ‘ notings down” accumulated in my 
book, and related to thousands of subjects. 

Iremember that discussions followed often on 
our way home, or in our rooms, in fact, a pulse 
wave was started that never ceased to move, even 
though the master hand that started it has long 
turned to dust. I, as well as Mr. Orton, had stud- 
ied grammer in the usual way; questions were at 
the bottom of the page, and the answers were in 
brackets—marked by some pains-taking teacher— 
just enough io meet the question, and no more. 
Mr. Page put us in the attitude of original think- 
ers; we began to think for the first time in our 
lives. 

When a point was to be cleared up, he set the 
class to hunt for the best expression for the truth 
they had. Thus when the words were arranged in 
columns by Mr. D., he, Pilgrim, song, were in one 
column—the class asserted that they were alike. 

Mr. P.—Now, mark those as No.1, and give me 
a description of them soI can select other words 
by that description, Miss W. 

Then followed along and very close discussion, 
concluding that No. 1 words were such as were 
names or stood for names. 

It was the feeling of every pupil of Mr. Page, 
when he entered his class-room : ‘‘ I must be ready 
for active and profitable discussion ; I must be wide- 
awake; I must watch everything that is- said. It 
seemed to me that this was the New ‘ Education.’ ” 


QUESTIONING. 








By Pror. BARNARD. 
I.—OBJECTS OF QUESTIONING. 
. To direct the efforts of the learner. 
To awaken thoughts on the part of the pupil. 
. To lead the pupil to the discovery of truth. 
To test the pupil’s knowledge. 
. To develop the details of the subject. 
. To stimulate the pupil to study. 
. To teach the expression of thought. 
IIl.—GOOD QUESTIONS, 
They are clear, concise, definite. 
They are adapted to the capacity of the pupil. 
They are clothed in the simplest language. 
They dv not allow a choice of answer. 
. They do not suggest the answer. 
. They follow each other in logical order. 
Ill. —OBJECTIONABLE QUESTIONS. 
. Leading questions. 
. Questions that suggest the answer. 
. Questions that quote a part of the answer. 
IV.—ANSWERING QUESTIONS, 
1. The answer should be given ina firm, distinct 
tone. 
2. The pupil should stand. 
8. Insist upon good language 
4. Most answers should be complete sentences. 
5. Except in definitions, the pupil should use his 
own language. 
6. The answer should be clear, concise, definite 
and complete. 
V.— CLASS QUESTIONING. 
1. Generally the question should be propounded 
to the whole class. 
. 2, Give time for thought. 
8. Call on individuals for answers. 
4, Each one is held responsible for the answer. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE VALUE OF ANECDOTES. 


Much can be done to fix important thoughts in 
the minds of children by the judicious use of anec- 
dotes. A story well told is not soon forgotten, 
and if it carries with it a fact an important end 
is accomplished. Herve is a good story of Washing 
ton Irving, which may be made a good illustration 
of this principle. ; 

Many years ago, a stage full of passengers were 
travelling in South Carolina. Among the number 
were several distinguished gentlemen, who became 
talkative, and by degrees all knew who each one 
was except one who remained silent. As the stage 
creaked along the attention of a lad in the party 
was attracted by a little dog following the stage, 
which reminded him of one described by Washing- 
ton Irving in Astoria, which he had just been 
reading. He was laughing quietly to himself. 
when one of the gentlemen insisted that he should 
tell them the cause of his amusement, that they 
might join in the fun. One said, ‘‘That little dog 
reminds me of Washington Irving’s dog, whose 
skin was so tight that it drew up his hind legs.” 

This led to a talk about Irving, in which all 
joined except the unknown man. One of the 
gentlemen then appealed to him, and asked if he 
did not think Irving one of our wittiest and most 
delightful writers. The person appealed to replied 
that he could not say that he did. The gentlemen 
all expressed their astonishment, and one of them 
persisted in demanding why he did not agree 
with the others in their admiration of the favorite 
author. 

‘*Have you ever read any of his works ?” they 
asked. 

** Yes,” was the reply. 

‘** Well, don’t you think the ‘“‘Sketch Book” one 
of the most beautiful specimens of English which 
our country has produced ?” 

** Well, no,” the unknown replied; ‘‘I can not 
say that I see anything remarkable in it ” 

** Well,’ said the other, ‘'then you must be Wash- 
ington Irving himself, for no one else could resist 
the humor and pathos of his pen.” 

The unknown colored to the roots of his hair, but 
mace no reply, and his tormentor continued: 

**Come, tell us the truth; are you not Washing 
ton Irving himself ?” 

The poor man at last blushingly confessed that 
he was,:and then followed a general introducing 
and hand-shaking, and a delightful and never-to- 
be-forgotten stage-ride. 

After this story is read and told it should be 
followed by questions and information calculated 
to fix important facts in the minds of young 
learners. We would suggest the foliowing as an 
example. 

Who was Washington Irving? What did he 
write? How long since did he die? On the banks 
of what river did he live? Who was Rip Van 
Winkle? Tell me something about him? Was he 
a‘*real” man? These and other quescions should 
be supplemented by reading and information, and 
the lesson followed by a review after a few days 
By remembering that nothing said should be per 
mitted to pass by without repeated attention and 
review, a vast amount of real imformation can be 
permanently and pleasantly fixed in the minds of 
pupils. 








HINTS ON SPELLING. 


Dictation exercises in which the teacher reads a 
sentence which has in it words of one pronuncia- 
tion but of two or more spellings are valuable; 
thus require the pupils towrite out in full such 
sentences as, ‘* They told the sextun and the sex- 
ton tolled the bell.” 

Misspelled words should always count off from 
the standing of the pupils in every exercise in 
which they occur. 

In pronouncing words pupils should be taught 
that listening is a part of the exercise as much as 
spelling, and they should therefore hear the word 
with two pronuciations, at most, from the teacher. 





words for spelling; have pupils lower their voices 
when spelling. 

Never pronounce a spelling lesson to a class in 
the order in which they have studied it. 

Let every word missed be marked by the teacher, 

and let all such be pronounced at the end of the 
lesson. 
A diversion in school can be conducted profit- 
ably by having all lay aside their work and spell 
in concert words pronounced by the teacher. Let 
the pitch of the teacher’s voice govern theirs. By 
this means the teacher can carry his pupils from a 
low whisper to a loud shout. 

Where the pupils stand and the lesson is spelled 
orally the teacher may exact attention by pro- 
nouncing the words promiscously to different ones. 
Positions of honor and dishonor can be determined 
at the close of the recitation by taking into consid- 
eration the spelling of those who have missed the 
fewest or the most words, the one missing the few- 
est going to the head, the others taking their places 
in regular order below him, 

Where pupils write the lesson on the blackboard 
they should be divided into sub-classes, and be ar- 
ranged alternately; the teacher pronouncing first 
to one and then to the other. This mayin part 
preclude the stealing of each other's work.—Jntel- 


ligence. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 





Supt. Hawley, of Gloucester, Mass,, recommends 
th .t blanks should be provided for keeping a re- 
cord of each case of corporal punishment, and that 
whenever such punishment is inflicted answers to 
the following questions, in writing, be sent to the 
superintendent’s office: 

1. In what manner was the pupil punished ? 

2. What was the offence ? 

8. What has been his general character ? 

4. What do you know of the home influence sur- 
rounding him ? 

5. What other means have you employed for his 
reform ? 

6. Were his parents duly notified of his conduct 
before you resorted to corporal punishment ? What 
ws the response ? 

7. Has he ever been referred to the principal or 
superintendent ? 

8. What was the result of the punishment ? 

If this course should be generally pursued there 
would be fewer cases of hasty punishment. The 
time will probably never come when the infliction 
of pain on the body, in some form, will be entirely 
dispensed with-—not at least until human passion 
is under complete control. Too great care cannot 
be used in corporal punishment. It is often likely 
to be a two-edged sword, injuring the teacher more 
than the pupil. 





A FEW THINGS TO DO OR NOT TO DO IN 
SCHOOL. 


1. Beginas you propose to continue. 

2. Make few rules. Let them be framed as the 
need for them appears. 

8. Enforce a rule or abolish it. 

4. Make few promises, and fulfill such as you 
make. 

5 Do not scold. 
pupil. 

6. Do not fret. Do what you can as well as you 
can, and let the remainder go undone. 

7. Do not take your school troubles to meals or 
or to bed with you. They form a bad diet, and are 
restless bedfellows. 

8. Be vigilant in httle things. Offences of a 
trifling nature are offences worthy of check. 

9. Remember that itis the certainty of punish- 
ment more than the severity that restrains the dis- 
obedient. 

10, Be neat and prompt. You may then require 
these habits of others. 

11. Be sure to recognize the good qualities in 
your pupils, as certainly as you do their faults. 
More boys are led than driven 

12. Teach truth, right and kindness. They are 


Scolding never reformed a 








Give the falling inflection when pronouncing 


more than Arithmetic and Geography. 
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TAKING THE LEAD/ 


The attention of Educators is invited to 


AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


our New and Popular List of SCHOOL 
An Illustrated Descriptive Catalo- 


gue of all our publications will be mailed on application. Teachers 
are requested to send their names for registry. 




















THE NEW NATIONAL SERIES. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 


5 Nos. Nos. 1 to 4 now ready. 


Barnes’ New Arithmetics. 


2 Nos.—Elementary and National. 


Barnes’ Brief Histories. 


6 Vols. The United States—Ancient Peoples—Mediwval and Modern Peoplee— 
France—Greece—and a General History of the World. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 


4 Complete Courses: Primary, Intermediate, Advanced, and Instrumental. 


Monteith’s Geographical Course, 


2 Books. Always revised, and ‘‘up to date.” Elementary and Comprehensive. 


Sill’s Lessons in English Grammar 
and Composition. 


In 1 Book. Prof. Sill is Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich, 


Worman’s Modern Language Series, 


. On The Natural Method. 
GERMAN. 
First German Book. Illustrated. 
Second German Book. Illustrated. 
German Conversation-Book (Berliner Echo.) 
Elementary German Reader. 
Complete German Reader. 
Elementary German Grammar. 
Complete German Grammar, 
' FRENCH. 
First French Book. Illustrated. 
Le Questionnaire. 
Second French Book. Illustrated. 
French Conversation (Paris Echo.) 
, Elementary French Grammar. 
Grammaire Frangaise and Key. 
SPANISH. 
First Spanish Book. Illustrated. 


Steele’s Science Text-Books. 


The celebrated “‘ Fourteen Weeks” Course. 7 Vols. Each volume devoted to a 
separate study, viz.: Chemistry, Philosophy, Physio'ogy, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany. 


Steele’s Temperance Physiology. 


The ‘‘Hygienic Physiology,” with special reference to the action of Alcohol, To- 
bacco und Narcotics. Just published. The only work on Physiology that fully com- 
plies with the requirements of the law with reference to the subject of temperance, 
and endorsed by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 


Just published. Teaching Rhetoric so as to be available for every speaker and 
writer of English, whether in the ordinary forms of conversation, letter-writing, 
business correspondence, essay-writing and oratory. 


Some Higher Text-Books. 


Peck’s Popular Astronomy. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosphy. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
Martin’s Civil Government, 
Lamplin’s Political Economy, 
Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads. 
Ficklin’s Elementary Algebia, 
Davies’ New Legendre. 
Davies’ New Bourdon. 
Davies’ New Surveying. 
Peck’s Analytical Geometry. 
Peck’s Practical Calculus, 


Cleveland’s Literature Series. 


English Literature. 
American Literature. 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Milton’s Complete Poelical Works, with Notes. 


Boyd’s English Classics. 
Milton’s Paradise Lust. Boyd's Notes. 
Cowper’s Task, and Table Talk. Boyd's Notes. 
Pollock’s Course of Time. Boyd's Notes. 
Thomson’s Seasons. Boyd's Notes. 
Bacon’s Essays. Boyd's Notes, 
Boyd’s Composition and Rhetoric. 
Boyd’s Elements of Logic, 
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Educational Books—Matling Prices 





Abbott’s Abercrowbie’s Intellectual Phil- 
osophy. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

Abbott’s Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy. 
12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 

Adams’s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition. 
12mo, half bound, 65 cents. 

Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. 12mo, half 
bound, 65 cents. 

Adams’s Keys to Revised, and Improved 
Arithmetic. 12mo, cloth, each 65 cents. 

Ad@dick’s Elementary French. 12mo, cloth, 
60 cents. 

Coffin’s Sélar and Lunar Eclipses. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.65. ¢ 

Coffin’s Conic Sections, New Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.35. 

Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 
$1.10. 

Kirkham’s English Grammar. 12mo, half 
bound, 60 cents. 

Levell’s United States Speaker. 12mo, 504 
pages, $1.25. 

Lovell’s New School Dialogues. 
pages, $1.25. 

Northend’s Little Speaker. 18mo, cloth, 160 
pages. 50 cents. 

Northend’s American Speaker. 12mo, 264 
pages, 85 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 


12mo, 456 


Northend’s School Dialogues. 12mo, 312 
pages. 85 cents. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell.) 12mo, 
half bound, cloth, $1.00. 


Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). New 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Olmsted’s College Philosophy. (Snell). Third 
Revision, by Kimball. 8vo, cloth, $3.12. 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy, First Lessons. 
16mo, half bound, 50 cents. 


Parker’s Natural Phiiosophy (Plympion). 
12mo, half bound, cloth, $1.50. 

Preston’s Book-keeping. Double and Single 
Entry, with a complete treatise on Equation 
of Payments. Royal 8vo, $1.65. 

Scott’s Manual of United States History, 
16mo, half bound. 45 cents. 

Scott’s Review History ef the United States. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

Underhill’s New Table Boek. Paper, 4 cents 
half bound, 8 cents. 

Whelpley’s Compend of Universal History. 
12mo, half bound, cloth, $1.35. 

Zachos’s American Speaker. Large 12mo, half 


| bound, cloth, $1.65. 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


Olmsted’s College Astronomy. 
SNELL’S SECOND REVISION. 


An introduction to Astronomy. 
in College. yA DENISON OLMSTED, LL. 
Astronomy in 
Natural Philosophy in Amherst College. 


Designed as a Textbook for the Use of Students 
., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
ale College, and E. 8. SngLL, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics and 


Third Edition, Carefully Revised, with Additions. 


This edition contains the latest emendations of Prof. Snell, and also various numerical correc- 
tions in accordance with the best authorities, for whieh the publishers are indebted to Prof. Selden 
J. Coffin, Lafayette College. Prof. Coffin has also add-d (to Art. 264) Appendix M, and has enlarged 


and thoroughly revised ‘i ables [I., [V., and V. 


8vo, pages vi—234 with numerous illustrations and diagrams; price $2.00. 
Copies for examination mailed to Teachers and Professors upon receipt of $1.00. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Olmsted’s College Philosophy. 


THIRD REVISION. BY KIMBALL 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
Designed as a Textbook for Students in College. 


By DENISON OLMSTED, LL. D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 


anp E. 8. SNELL, LL. D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Amherst Co’lege, 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


By RODNEY G. KIMBALL, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 8vo, pp. xiii, 495; Extra cloth; Price, $3.12. 

+ The work has been revised throughout, and now contains nearly one bundred pages of new 
matter, and one hundred and thirty-two new engravings. Though the book is larger by nearly 
sixty pages, the price remains thesame. Copies for examination mailed to Professors and Teachers 


upon receipt of $2.00. 





Scott’s Review History 
UNITED STATES. 


J " 
A Short Outline History of the United States, for Review Grades, and Classes 
Preparing for College; and for Beginners in the Study. 


By DAVID B. SCOTT, Jr. 


Scorr’s Review History, recommended by over one hundred teachers has been 
ae 





It is 4 handsome 12n10 volume nea 
mailed to 





Sheldon & Co's New Text-Books 


Ist 


SHELDON & CO's 
MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


In five books, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other 
five-book series. Bound in our new patent binding, all the leaves are secured by 
rivets passed through plates of metal. They will wear about twice as long as 
books bound in the ordinary way. All mew words in the lower Readers in 
black-faced . The series is un well ed. The Language Lessons 
and Elliptical Exercises are of the greatest value. A Complete Vocabulary is 
placed at the end of the 8d, 4th, and 5th Readers. 

The Illustrations are very elegant. The Memory Gems are very valuable. 

Introductory price, 1st, 20 cents ; 2d, 82 cents ; 8d, 44 cents; 4th, 64 cents ; 5th, 90 
cents ; or $2.50 per set. A sample set (five books) will be sent, postpaid (for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction), on receipt of $1.00. Circulars and specimen pages 
sent free on application. d 

2 


SHELDON’S GRADED EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 


First Book. With from 3000 to 4000 well graded examples, suitable for the 4th, 
5th, and 6th Grades. Introductory price, 30 cents. 
Second Book. With from 5000 to 6000 well graded examples, suitable for 6th, 7th, 
and 8th Grades, Introductory price, 35 cents. 
These books contain examples of every nature and kind, and ought to have a place 
in all our schools. 





3d. 
PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. With practical Exercise. 
Introductory price, 50 cents. 
This book embodies the excellences of both the cld and new systems. Prof. Patter- 


son is one of the must careful and painstaking educators in this country, and has 
devoted two or three years to the preparation of this book. 


PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPELLER. 


18 cents. 


COLTON’S NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. Bound in full cloth, 
and with our new patent binding. 


OLNEY’S ARITHMETICS. (Two Book Series.) 


HIGHER BOOKS. 


Ist. 


SHAW’S HISTORY of ENGLISH and AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Revised Edition. Just ready. THE AMERICAN LITERATURE ENTIRELY NEW 
ie wee brought down to date and greatly improved. Introductory 
ice, $1. 


SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. $1.35. 
SHAW’S SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. $1.20. 


2d 


AVERY'S COMPLETE SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSJPHY. 
(In -) 


AVERY’S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
AVERY’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. $1.10. 
AVERY’S COMPLETE CHEMISTRY, embracing Organic Chemistry. $1.40 
Teacher’s Handbooks for both the Philosophy and Chemistry have been prepared. 
3d. 


HILL'S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 


HILL’S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION (New 
Edition, just ready). $1.00. 


HILL’S SCIENCE OF RHETORIC. $1.00. 
HILL'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. $1.00. 
4th. 


OLNEY’S NEW GEOMETRY. Just ready. $1.25. 


It is the most elegant and best Geometry ever published. The diagrams are in 
white lines on a black ground. - 


OLNEY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 72 cents. 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. New Edition. $1.10. 


Lossing’s U. S. Histories. 
Hooker’s New forages S 
Hooker’s First Book in Physio- 


ology. 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy. New 
Edition. 


Wayland’s Chapin’s Political | *eeping. 
Economy. Long’s Classical Atlas, 


Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SHELDON €F COMPANY. 


Street, N.Y. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Introductory price 








$1.10. 





Chapin’s First Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy. 


Alden’s Science of Government. 
Palmer's Elements of Book- 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOLS. 

Supt. Charles J. Conner, of Buena Vista County, 
Iowa, makes the following valuable suggestions, in 
a circular issued to his teachers. We print them 
for the benefit of our readers :— 

1. Find out as nearly as possible what has been 
done by your predecessor. By means of examina- 
tions, oral or written, classify the pupils. Be sure 
to have every scholar in one of the five divisions. 
If absolutely necessary, have aclass of ‘‘ irregulars, ” 
but know where every student is and have definite 
work for him 

2. Do not be too sure that the pupils have not 
done thorough work as far as they have gone. 
They are often timid at first with a new teacher 
and tail to show what they actually know. Re- 
member, it is easy to forget. A few carefully 
planned review lessons will doubtless be necessary 
to bring the classes to the standing they merited at 
the close of last term. Perhaps this work can be 
reached incidentally. See by all means that the 
term’s work is one of advancement. 

8. Have first organization temporary. Let it be 
thoroughly understood that there may be occasion 
to promote or demote. If mistakes have been made 
rectify them promptly, but wait until it is certain 
that they are mistakes. 

4. Seat pupils by divisions when practicable. The 
little folks especially appreciate advancement by 
change of seats from Primary to Middle division. 
There is something tangible about this advance- 
ment that they understand. 

5. Have as few classes as will at all meet the 
demands of the school. Twenty recitations per 
day should be the very outside limit. No teacher 
can do justice to more, especially if the classes are 
large. Sometimes the teacher is compelled to hear 
more. Do thorough work at all hazards. Alternate 
one or two of the advanced classes if necessary. A 
careful study of the work will often enable the 
teacher to combine classes by planning a little 
extra work for the brightest members. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in the organization of the 
school. 

Teach the English Language. I wish to empha- 
size this. Reading (and kindred branches studied 
in learning to read, write and speak good English) 
and Arithmetic are basal branches in our country 
school work. The * Three R’s” are still at high 
premium, and should be. Arithmetic will readily 
command attention. More trouble will arise in 
presenting English. Make special effort here. 
Avoid teaching nothing but rules and diagrams. 
To learn to use the English language we must READ 
IT, WRITE IT, SPEAK IT. Do this work whether they 
finish books or not. 

Abstracts should be prepared from time to time 
with great care. The teacher should select some 
interesting story or incident (not too long), read it 
to the class or school and question them upon it 
thoroughly, so that each one shall be able to recall 
all the principal points. The pupils should then be 
required to write the story in their own language, 
using scratch books or common writing paper. Be- 
fore copying, the pupils should carefully revise the 
work, correcting all mis-spelled words, observing 
that capitals and punctuation marks are properly 
used and that the work is properly paragraphed. 
When this is done the abstract should be copied 
upon paper of uniform size. Too much care cannot 
be taken with this work, for if it is properly follow- 
ed it will produce great results in the development 
of language. These also show the pupil's standing. 

As helps in language, let the teacher write down 
all incorrect expressions used in school and give 
them to the pupils once a week, or, better still, let 
the pupils pick up incorrect expressions and correct 
them. We learn to do by doing. Also make skele- 
tons of stories and let the pupils combine the words. 

When a class has finished any topic, as Multipli- 
cation, Decimals, Percentage, etc., place questions 
upon the blackboard and give the class a written 
review of the topic, requiring them to write first 
upon —_ or Senet Sone, after which y= — 
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The arrangement of the work on the paper, the 
penmanship, spacing, etc., should be done in the 
neatest possible manner. These papers, properly 
signed, should be handed to the teacher for safe 
keeping. This should be repeated at intervals 
during the term. The result will be a fine display 
of Arithmetic work. 

The directions given for Arithmetic will apply 
to History and Geography; however, I will submit 
the following outlines for a country or state: 

1. Position. 2. Size. 3. Surface—(a) land, (0) 
water. 4. Climate. 5. Productions—(a) animal, 
(6) vegetable, (c) mineral. 6. Inhabitants. 7. Oc- 
cupation. 8. Government. 

OUTLINE FOR ADMINISTRATIONS:—1. Time. 2. 
President. 3. Vice-President. 4. Political parties. 
5 Events. 6. Presidential campaign—(a) candi- 
dates, (b) issues. 

Spelling should form a part of every recitation. 
Ten words are enough for any lesson. Let the 
words be written, defined and used in sentences. 

Each school must have good work done in English 
Language, Arithmetic, Spelling and Writing. To 
fail here is to fail utterly. Do not underrate other 
branches, but teach the above thoroughly. Smmpiy 
HEARING ANY RECITATION IS NOT TEACHING. 

Teachers cannot do themselves or their pupils 
justice by letting things go at ‘loose ends.” Study 
every lesson until you are enthusiastic over it. 
The pupils will catch your spirit. Work with them. 
Do not tell them that you will look up answers to 
their questions and will tell them to-morrow, but 
work with and show them how to work. En- 
courage investigation. Do not let the pupils take 
up the higher branches (History, Physiology, etc.,) 
too soon. They cannot understand the language 
used and only waste time. Do good, thorough 
work. 


HOW THE POWER OF ATTENTION CAN 
BE CULTIVATED. 


1. Have pupils observe objects closely. 

2. Require them always to study with close at- 
tention. 

8. Read long sentences and have -pupils write 
them. 

4. Read quite long combinations in mental arith- 
metic, and have pupils repeat them. 

5. Mathematical studies are especially valuable 
in cultivating the power of attention. 

The following suggestions are made to aid a 
teacher in securing the attention of his pupils: _ 

1. Manifest an interest in the subject you are 
teaching. 

2. Be clear in your thought, and ready in your 
expression. 

3. Speak in a natural tone, with variety and 
flexibility of voice. 

4. Let your position before the class be usually 
a standing one. 

5. Teach without a book as far as possible. 

6.\ Assign subjects promiscuously, when neces. 
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7. Use the concrete method of instruction, when 
possible. 

8. Vary your methods, as variety is attractive 
to children. 

9. Determine to secure their attention at all 
hazards.—EDWARD BROOKS. 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 








An excursion op a more extended scale even than 
that in honor of the Northern Pacific Railroad’s 
opening has been planned by the Society of Com- 
mercial Exploration in Africa. It is to embrace the 
circumnavigation of the African continent. The 
excursionists will start about September Ist, from 
Genoa, and will go to Algiers, Tangier, the Congo 
country, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Mada- 
gascar, Zanzibar, Aden, Suez, Alexandria, Tunis, 
and back to Genoa, arriving about Christmas time. 
The steamship will traverse a distance of about 
fifteen thousand miles, making a stay of from one 
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PHILOSOPHY LESSON. 





THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

The following directions should be written and 
placed where they can be seen when the class is 
sent towork. After the experiments have been 
performed, the subject is discussed in class, the 
teacher giving needed terms, Then a carefully 
and neatly written statement of the experiments, 
observations, and conclusions should be given to 
the teacher. The paper should be ruled in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

EXPERIMENT. 


OBSERVATION. CONCLUSION. 


The questions are intended to aid the pupil in 
making his observations and conclusions. 

First Eaperiment.—(Apparatus: A rectangular 
prism one foot long, four smail unequal weights, a 
ruler, a small stick perpendicular to the table and 
level at the top.) 

Measure the prism. Balance it on top of the per- 
pendicular. Mark the point directly over the up- 
right when the prism is at rest. Measure the dis- 
tance from this point to the ends of the prism. 
Place the smallest weight upon one end. Balance 
again. Mark point over upright and measure dis- 
tance toend of prism. Balance with each weight 
and note result. 

Questions.—At what point did the prism first bal- 
ance? Why did it not balance at that point after 
the weight was put on one end? What is neces- 
sary in order to make an object rest or balance 
upon a support ? 

Second Experiment.—(Apparatus: A ruler, per- 
pendicular as in the first experiment, and two small 
oblong boxes filled with sawdust, with a few shot 
placed in one end of one box.) 

With a ruler find the centre of the boxes. En- 
deavor to balance both at this centre. Notice the 
result. Find and mark the point at which the box 
containing shot balances. 

Questions.—Why will not both balance at the 
centre of the box? How did you find the point at 
which the first box balances? How did you find 
the point at which the second balanced ? 

Third Eaperiment.—(Apparatus: A potato, a 
string, some pins or tacks, a knitting-needle, a 
pencil.) 

With pins or tacks fasten the string to the potato 
near one end. Suspend it and mark the direction 
the string would take if it were continued down- 
ward across the potato. Suspend again from any 
point on the potato not in this line. Mark the con- 
tinuation of the string. Mark the place where these 
two lines meet. Run the knitting-needle through 
the point where the string was first attached. 
Rotate the potato. Notice in what manner 
comes to rest. Run the needle through the second 
place of attachment. Rotate and notice the result. 
Run the needle through the point where the lines 
crossed. Rotate and notice result. 

Questions.—Why will it rest in any. positionin one 
case, and only in a certain position in the others ? 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE BEGINNERS. 


Try to find something for the little ones to do— 
something suited to their abilities. They can learn 
words and hunt out the known from the unknown 
words on the chart. They can use a pencil nicely 
on the slate or blackboard. They can copy spelling 
or reading lessons. They can hunt for pictures 
and can learn to study pictures, to tell you all 
about what they seein them. They can count and 
combine numbers. They can listen to stories; tell 
stories too. They can play. They cansing. They 
can use an extra recess to advantage. ey can 
sit quiet for a short time. They can get a lesson if 
it is one they know how to ee and one in which 
they have some interest. y can get into mis- 
chief if there is is nothing else provided for their 
occupation. Treated kindly and reasonably they 
are usually obedient, glad to do what they are 
directed to do, pleased in doing right. They come 
to school with intentions of being good, and if they 
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Are respectfully invited to examine on the following 
page, the varied and extensive list of 


STANDARD SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


embracing every grade of school, and every department of 
studv, from the Kindergarten to the University, including 
Appletons’ Readers, so favorably known and extensively 
used; Appletons’ Standard Geographies, already the pre- 
ferred text-books in Geography; Quackenbos’s popular text- 
books on various subjects; Harkness’s Latin Series, and 
other Standard Classics; Krusi’s Drawing; Model, and Stand. 
ard Copy-Books, etc., etc. 

Especial attention is called to the announcement of New 
Books now issuing from the press, and to be ready before 
Sept. 1st, in time for the fall opening of schools. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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D. 


APPLETON & CO. S 


Standard School Publications. 





The LEADING Text-Books of the Age. 











For all Grades 


and all Departments of Study. 








STANDARD. 


a 36 yA School Readers, Wm. T. Hanris, 

D., Supt. of Scnools, St. Lowis, Mo.; A. J. Rick- 
OFF, AM, Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
MARK BalLey, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale 
College. 

CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies. Based 
on the Principles of the Science of Education, and 
giving special prominence to the Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Practical Features. 


The Model Copy-Books, with Sliding © 
(Goudman’s Phiont.) ies 


Graded Series. Comprising Six Numbers. 
Primary Series, Three Numbers. (Wakeman’s Patent.) 
Stickuey’s Language Serie , comprising— 
The Child’s Book of Language. Four Parts. 
Letters and Lessons in Language. In Four Parts. 


Studies in Language : Guide to ‘‘ Letters and Les- 
sons in Language.” 


Letters and Lessons in Language. Book Five.— 
Grammar. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetics, Grammars, His- 
tories, Rhetoiic, and Natural Philosophy, 


Krusi’s Free—Hand, Inventive, and Indus- 
trial Drawing. Adapted to the Requirements of all 
Grades of Schools. 


History, Literature and Science Primers. 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and 
edited by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F. C. 8. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 


Deschanel’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 

Youmans’s Class-Book of Chemistry. 

Cornell’s Ge »graphical Series. 

Northend’s Memory Gems, Choice Thoughts 
and Gems of Thought. 

Richards’s Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with Applications. 


Ballard’s Words, Word-Writer, and Pieces 
to Speak. 


Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 


Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology and 
Hygiene. 


Nicholson’s Text-Book of Geology, and 
Zoology. 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 
Youmans’s Botanies, 


Harkness’s Unrivalled Series of Latin Text- 
Books. 


Hadley's Greek Grammar. Standard Series of 
cal Texts. 


‘Also Standard Text-Books in French, German 
Italian, Spanish, Hebrew and Syriac. 


RECENT. 


The Normal Music Course. 


Consisting, Charts, Readers and Teacher’s Manual. 


By Joun W. Turts and H. E. Hott. Embodying 
pond w= of teaching Music which has been so suc- 
ully pursued in the Boston Public Schools. 


Instructive Readers for the Higher Grades. 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader. 


A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Nar- 
rations, 


Johonnot’s Natural History. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Shepherd’s Historical Reader. 


Consisting of cheice selections from historical 
writers. 


The Wavelet. 


An Abridgement of the “‘ Song Wave.” 
Dreyspring’s Cumulative Method in German. 
Adam's Medieval Civilization. 


History Primer series. 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Course for the 
First Year. 
Harkness’s Progressive Exercises in Reading 
and Writing Latin. 
Lindsay's Cornelius Nepos. For Sight Reading. 


Lincoln's Selections from the Poems of Ovid. 


With Notes and Dictionary. 
Lord’s Cicero's Laelius de Amicitia. 
Frieze’s Aeneid of Vergil. 


With Notes and Dictionary. 


Frieze’s Complete Works of Vergil, 


With Notes and the Vergilian Dictionary. 


Frieze’s Bucolics and Georgics, and six Books 
of the Aeneid. 


With Notes and Dictionary. 
Frieze’s Vergilian Dictionary. 
Simonin’s French Verb. 





’|Roemer’s Cours de Lecture et de Traduction. 





ISSUING. 
To be ready before September, 1884. 


Appletons’ Science Text-Books. 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By RocEer 
8S. Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspector of the New 
York Health Department. 


Chemistry. By F. W. CLarxs, U. 8. Geological 
Survey. 
Zoology. By C. F. Ho_prrand J. B. Hotpsr, M.D. 


Compend of Geology. By Josep LE CONTE, 
University of California. 


Trowbridge’s Physics, By JoHN TROWBRIDGE. 
8.D., Harvard University. 


Compiled and arranged for the use of Colleges and 
School by J. Roemer, LL.D., Prof. of French Lan- 
guage and Literature in the College of the City of 
New York. 

Krusi’s New Manuals of Drawing 


Johonnot’s Natural History 
Readers. 
First, Second, and Third. 


Johonnot’s Langauge and Word- 
Book. 

Tappan’s Geometry. 

Gaillard’s Modern French Series 


Appletons’ Introductory Fourth 
Reader. 


Appletons’ Chart Primer. 
By Mrs. R. D. RICKOFF. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 
Revised and in part re-writen by Pror. FREDERIC 
D. ALLEN, Harvard University. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary His- 
tory of the U.S. 
Revised Edition, with new plates and illustrations. 


Mill’s Political Economy. 
Edited by James L. LavGauin, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 


Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 
Principles of General Grammar. 
Compiled and arranged for the use of Co! and 


lleges 
panne hy F- Roemer, LL.D., Prof. of French Lan- 
I and Literature in the College of the City of 
ew Yor 


Linton’s Historical Charts. 





“ EDUCATIONAL NOTES,” containing announcements of new books and useful information to teachers, will be 
forwarded free to all engaged in school work who will send us name and post-office address. 


Our new EpucaTIONAL CATALOGUE, special price-list etc., also mailed free, on application. 


D. APPLETON & ee Publishers, 


NEW Y ORK, 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 





SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


THAT DREADFUL BOY. 


FOR RECITATION. 


I'm] for a dreadful boy, 
Toes ame know ’im? 
Who's leoliak all the other boys 
The way they shouldn’t go in. 
{think if I could find that 
I'd stop what he is doin’— 
A-bringing all the other boys 
To certain mortal ruin. 


There’s other has info , & growing lad, 
His mother inf me 

The way that he is getting bad 
Would certainly alarm me. 

She feels the mel should rest upon 
John Brown—a recent comer— 

For Tommy was a lovely child 
A year ago this summer. 


But when I spoke to Mrs. Brown 
Her inmost soul was shaken, 

To think that Mrs. Green should be 
So very much mistaken ; 

She did assure me Johnny was 
As good a child as any yi 

Except for weaning naughty things 
From Mrs. Whiting’s . 


And Mrs. Whiting frets because 
Shot 4 oy ht . a 
e fears he ta young Benjamin 
Some wicked tricke already, 
Yet Fred is such an innocent, 
(I have it from his mother,) 
He wouldn’t think of doing wrong, 
Untempted by another. 


O, when I think I’ve found the boy 
"Whose ways are so disgracin’, 

I always learn he’s some one else, 
And lives some other place in. 

And if we cannot search him out, 
He will (most dreadful pity !) 

Spoil all the boys who otherwise 
Would ornament | the city. 








OBLIGING PEOPLE. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 


You have noticed people of whom you would never 
think of asking a favor. They are often pleasant, 
friendly, and generous, ready to lend or make presents 
to their friends: but let them be called upon to make 
some sacrifice, ask them to do something that gives 
them a little trouble, and you will find that they are 
not as unselfish as they seemed. If they comply at all, 
it is with such a very bad grace, that you never ask 
them again. You have found that their own ease is of 
more importance to them than other's comfort, thoir 
own enjoyment than other’s pleasure. And yet they do 
not look as if they succeeded very well in their efforts 
to be happy. They always remind me of Scrooge. You 
remember Scrooge, that ‘‘ squeezing, wrenching, grasp- 
ing, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner.” I think 
the worst thing Ditkens said of him was that ‘no chil- 
dren asked him what o’clock it was ; no man or woman 
once in all his life inquired the way to such and such a 
place of Scrooge.” You remember it was the cold with- 
in that froze his features. So it is the lack of kindness 
within that makes the scarcity without. When there 
is sunshine in the heart it will stream out—there is no 
keeping it in. Look at the sunshiny boy. If grandma 
leaves her.specs upstairs, he runs to get them before he 
is asked. When father wants the paper, he knows 
just who is ready to go for it. Mother does not have 
to hire him to do her errands, no one asks of him 
but once for anything that is in his power todo. Do 
youask, What ishis reward? Well, he doesn’t ask any 
—he is satisfied with the pleasure it gives him to help 
people. But it is worth something to know that people 
are glad to have you come, sorry to have you go, and 
remember you in love and gratitude when you are 
away. Obliging people have hosts of friends and good 
pay. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher pencher after mocniog expretae 
, AK te 4 -- me ey yy class, or 

THE path of duty is the path of safety.—Tuwina. 

Next to God, thy parents; next to them the magis- 
trate.—WM. PENN. 

StoTH makes all things difficult, but industry all 
things easy.—FRANELIN. 

For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ?— WHITTIER. 

Ig we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to- 
day, 8 Sergey de epee: 
noite 5 
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Evit thoughts are more dangerous than wild beasts. 
Keep your head and ‘heart full of good thoughts, and 
bad ones will find nc room. 


WE get back our mete as we measure, 

We cannot do wrong and feel right ; 

Nor can we give pain and get pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight.—ALICE CaRY. 


THE Night-is mother of the day, 
The Winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old ne 
The greenest mosses cling. —WHITTIER. 


THE distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways that appear 
As we to higher levels rise.—LONGFELLOw. 


HEAVEN is not reached by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
—HOLLAND. 





WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





The Senate passed the Utah bill; a bill to prevent the 
importation of tea-dust ; a bill to equalize the rank of 
Naval Academy graduates; passed the Army Appropri- 
ation bill ; and debated the Mexican Pension bills. 

The House passed the General Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill ; ordered further conference on the P. O. Ap- 
propriation bill ; passed the Pacific Railroad bill; a bill 
against importation of contract labor; a bill reducing 
clearance fees of vessels in domestic commerce, and de- 
bated the Electoral Count. 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 








June 17.—There is dissatisfaction among the workmen in tbe 
bvot and shoe trade, cigar makers, stove moulders, and iron 
workers of Cincinnati, with threats of a general strike. 

July 18,—Earl Spencer unveiled the Queen’s portrait at Belfast. 
—Madame Patti has signed a contract to sing in America next 
season.—Revy. Mr. Spurgeon’s fiftieth birthday was celebrated. 

June 19.—Cambodia has been placed under French control. 

June 20.—A call has been issued to [rish-Americans to meet at 
Chicago for consultation.—A Spanish commissioner is coming to 
New York to investigate the rumors concerning Cuba. 

June 21. The Prince of Orange died.—The French cabinet 
were informed that the Egyptian Conference will meet June 28. 

June 22,—The Princess Wilhelmine is to be proclaimed succes- 
sor to the Prince of Orange. 

June 23.—A Mexican editor was arreste:' for denouncing the 
Stamp Act. 


+. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 








A FRENCH scientist has discovered a cure for hydro- 
phobia. 


ACCORDING to Japanese custom, age is counted from 
the first day of the January succeeding birth. At that 
date a child is one year old, whether born the previous 
January, at midsummer, or oft the 3ist of December. 

Dr. GEORGE Hanp SmiTH, an American now living in 
London, has invented a process by which paintings may 
be made in marble, ivory and other dense substances, 
and the colors ‘‘driven into the material’ so that cross 
sections may be cut off and duplicates obtained. Pic- 
tures in marble have been “driven in” to the depth of 
three-eighths of aninch. He calls them endoliths. 


A CONNECTICUT man has perfected a machine for 
making upholsters’ tacks. The secret of making them 
was known only to the English manufacturer, from 
whom we imported them in large quantities. One New 
York importer receiving from eight to ten millions 
monthly. The new machine, now in operation at Tor- 
rington, turns out 150 perfect tacks per minute, aver- 
ages 60,000 per day. Oneman can tend four machines. 

OPERA BY TELEPHONE.— When the new opera “ Lauri- 
ana” was produced recently for the first time, at the 
Lisbon Opera House, the King and Queen of Portugal 
were in mourning for the Princess of Saxony, and eti- 
quette prevented their attending, so the opera was 
brought to them by telephone. Six microphone trans- 
mitters were placed about the front of the operatic stage 
in multiple arc, each fed by three sets of batteries, 
which were switched on every twenty minutes in suc- 
cession to keep on the current strength. There were re- 
ceivers at the palace end for the use of the royal family, 
who thus heard the opera from beginning to end. 

NEw TELEGRAPH CABLES BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMER- 
1ca.—Two new cables are now being laid between Ice- 
land and Nova Scotia, thence to this country, by Messrs. 
Bennett and Mackey. They extend side by side from 
Ireland to Nova Scotia, whence one goes to Rockport, | by 
‘Mass., and the other round Cape Cod to Fire Island, N.Y., 
and thence to New York. The aggregate length of the 
two is over six thousand miles. The shore ends are two 
and oné-balt inches in diameter, while the cable proper 





is but one inch in diameter. The conductor is formed 
of thirteen wires, consisting of twelve small wires coiled 
around a central wire one-tenth of an inch in diameter, 





THE FOXES. 





‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines ; for our vines have tender grapes.” Most of you 
children have seen a fox, with his bright eyes and sharp 
nose, and bushy tail; but I doubt if any of you have 
ever seen any very young foxes, Solomon lived in Judea, 
where all the farmers had vineyards belonging to their 
farm, and these little foxes were often seen, and gave 
much trouble. Fences were built around the vineyards 
to keep them out, but sometimes there would be a hole 
in the fence, and even if it was not big enough for the 
old foxes, some of the young ones would generally find 
their way through, and havea rare feast of grapes. The 
old foxes were bad enough, but they were generally 
satisfied to eat and run home, while the young ones 
would race and tear round, dragging the vines off the 
trellises, and sometimes, in sheer mischief, pulling some 
of them up by the roots. Perhape King Solomon sat in 
a summer-bouse overlooking the palace garden, and 
noticed what havoc the little foxes were making ; and 
this, perhaps, set him thinking of his boyhood, and how 
he had let some little foxes find their way into his heart, 
and what mischief they had caused. 

I want to warn you children of some of these foxes 
which I have seen trying to slip through the fences and 
spoil some of the young vines and tender grapes in 
your hearts. 

The name of one of these little foxes is Ill-Temper. 
You may always know him by his black look. He does 
not look full of tun, like other mischievous little foxes, 
but sits and scowls. You have been having a good 
time at some play, when suddenly one boy or girl gets 
very angry, and the fun is over. You know what was 
the matter. It was the little black fox, Ill-Temper, 
who slipped through the fence of that child’s heart. Or 
perhaps a boy’s mother wants him to carry a message 
over to a neighbor’s house. Some little boys would go 
cheerfully. Others scowl, and mutter something about 
**I don’t want to go.” O, that mischievous little black 
fox! If you want to grow up bright, happy, cheerful 
men and women, catch this little fox, and if you can- 
not tame him and make him useful, kill him. I should 
not advise you to try any experiments in taming foxes ; 
I never saw any one yet who succeeded in it, and I do 
not think you will. 

Now, there is another little fox which generally runs 
with this one, and his name is Se’fishness. Whenever 
you see Ill- Temper, if you look close, there is Selfishness 
close beside him. When I see a boy or girl trying to 
take the best of everything and never thinking of others, 
I say to myself, “‘ Poor child, he has let in that little 
fox, and now the tender grapes and young vines will 
be ruined.” WhenI see a mother very tired with a 
hard day’s work, and her daughter, quite old enough to 
help her, sitting down to read some pleasant story-book 
or running out to visit some companion, I say to my- 
self, ‘‘ How fast that little fox, Selfishness, does grow ; 
he will soon be big enough to destroy all this beautiful 
vineyard.” But sometimes I hear a pleasant voice say- 
ing, ‘‘ Let me help you. I am not tired at all.” Then I 
know there is no chance for that little fox in that vine- 
yard, and he will have to run for his life. I am afraid 
most of us let that fox in sometimes, and that is the 
reason why our vines bear so little good fruit. But 
some of you children will say, *‘ I did not mean to be 
selfish, I did not think. That reminds me of another 
little fox, the most, innocent-looking little fellow in the 
whole family, but dreadfully mischievous. His name is 
Thoughtlessness. There is a little girl crying; I go up 
to her and say, ‘‘ Sissy, what’s the matter?’ She swal- 
lows a big lump in her throat, and then tells me a what 
very unkind thing her sister has said to her. Her sister 
does say sharp things sometimes, and forgets them as 
soon as she has said them, but the little one does not 
forget them so easily. Children, you must think ; you 
are all old enough to think before you say unkind things; 
and if, you stop to think, you will never want to say 
them. Don’t let this little fox in. He looks innocent 
enough, but you cannot trust him. If I hadtimeI would 


5 ou of some other mischievous little foxes, such as 
mess, Disobedience, Bad Language, Sabbath- 
Breaking and Untruthfulness, but I need not speak of 
; ng age emg rae ; A lem te Hy 
First, eeping a sharp loo or them ; and second 
by praying God to help us. Children, we can do our 

to get rid of our faults, and we must do our best, 
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Supplementary Reading. 


Spectal attention is invited to the following 
books, which have been carefully prepared to meet 
the demand for Supplementary Reading. 


Ww ee Loe ello oo -~ 
or o mgt Ww ttier Bryant, 
Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. With ~ 
Graphics! Ska Sketches und Notes oxpleining .~ 
Personal Allusions. 463 pages, 
» $1.00, 


This book contains several of the most charac- 
teristic long poems by the eminent writers above- 


All the poems are given in full, and foot notes 
lain passages containing aliusions which 
imight not be v not be understood vy 
ical sketc’es of the voets an- 

sewer pf q' ons that naturally arise in regard 
t authors and their works. 

“ Just such a volume has long been needed by 
Zyues people as a text book at school and for 

ome use.” —Providence Journal. 


ee PROSE. Selections of entire Es- 
and Stories from the works of 

Wethorne, rving, Longiellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and With 
Introductions and Notes. 424 pages. $1. 00. 

“The volume has this double value,—it is an 
excellent reader for high :chools, and one 
troduction to general American literature 
Boston Advertiser. 


AND LYRICS. Selpeted and ar- 


ranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.00. 
collection of about ¢ one hun- 


A very attractive co 
dred and fifty of the best pape o and lyrics, 
grag api 
“ Chev. and com own 
,, and American posts to 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Samuel 
Kliot, LL.D., lave Superintendent ot Public 
hools, Boston. 327 lustrated with 


8c pages. 

sixty original designs by e bes: artists. 80cts. 

An admirable collection of short poems, equal- 
ly profitable and delightful 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 
LONGFELLOW rs HOLMES 


WHITT. ER Selections from the 
Batnss of Lu rtcliow Holmes, and WW niteier. 
by Jose B. Hodgdon. With 


raphical Sketches, Portraits and IDustrations. 
For set (Leaflets and Pamphlet), 48 cents; for 
Leaficts or Pamphlet, separately, 24 cents. 


THE BOOK OF Sanu, OB rer py FROM 
P. Chosen an FJ - 7 piegace E. 

Scudder. With illustra: ons by a’ W. Herrick. 
40 cents. 

“Ste Sects ya be found an excellent 

book for children from 7 to 10 years of 

py = fables ty have been handed 

down to another, and which 

hav cespostally won the heart of childhood while 

‘m wary y- he duties of 

as as to the youth 








Modern Classics. 


Tasteful little books containing the choicest 
Complete Poems, Essays, and Sketches in modern 
Literature : 


1, 
The Courtehtp of Miles Standish. 


Favorite Poems. 


eg nel Beauty. 
Books, Art, uence, 
Power, Wealtb, 


. Nature. 

Love, Trntaiy, Domestic Life. 
Success, Greatness, Immortality. 

4. ty ae Bound. 
The Tent on the Beach. 
Favorite Poems. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Cathedral. 


Favorite Poems. 


a 
t tron. 

{ Emerson. 
t Whittier. 

t Lowell. 


oe 

6. In and Out-of-Doors with Charles Dickens. 
A Christmas Carol. Dickens, LFields. 
Barry Cornwall and some of his Friends. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 
Favorite Poems. t 


Favorite Poems. Wordsworth. 





11, ue Princess t 
ud, Tennyson. 
Locksley Hall. 
[E. C. Stedman, 
. Elizabeth Barrett Browning. An Essay by 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Browning. 
Favorite Poems. Ru! Bewstn 


13. Goethe, An Essay by Ca-lyle. 


The Tale. 

The Lay of the Bell, and Fridolin, | Shiller. 
Burns. An Essay by Carlyle. 

Favorite Poems, Borne. ad 

Favorite Poems, Boo 

Byron. An 4+ f- Macaulay. 

Favorite P Byron. 

Favorite oa ood, 
Milton. An Essay by Macaulay. 


16, 


17, 
inn Il Penseroso, Milton. 
a yen Church-yard, etc. Gray. 


A Deserted Village, otc. Goldsmith, 
Favorite Poe a Go 
Favorite Poems. Mrs. Hemans. 


19, Characteristics. Carlisle. 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Keats, 


20. An Essay on Man. 

Favorite Poems. f Pope. 
Favorite Poems. Moore. 

The Choice of Books. Sestyte. 
Eesays from Elia. Lamb. 
Favorite Poems. SoutHey. 


22, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. Thomson. 


23, The Pieayeme of Ho 
Favorite Poems. ss t Campbell. 


Pleasures of Memory. Rogers. 

Sonnets. 

Songs. } Shakespeare. 

Favorite Poems. Leigh Hunt, 

—— Poems. Herbert. ein, Coe, 
vorite Poems, Cline, Dryden, Marv 

Favorite Poems. Herric 


Lays of Ancient Rome and other Poems. 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. (Macaulay. 


[Aytoun., 
Favorite Poems, “ Charlies Kingsley. 
vorite Owen M 
Favorite Porms, Stedman. 
28, Nathaniel Hawthorne. An Essay by Fields, 


18. 


21. 


24, 


25, 


27, 


Tales of i White Hills. 

Legends of New England. | Hawthorne. 
29. Oliver Cromwell. Carlyle. 

A Virtuoso’s Collection 

Legends of the Province House. } Hawthorne, 
30, Favorite Poems, 

My Huntafter the Captain. } Holmes. 
31, Garden Acquaintance, t Lowell. 


A 
The Farmer's Boy. Bloomfield, 

32, A 's Pleasu: H 
‘Dare eoeuee. Buying o orse 
& Tear be 0 Vensiies Butane, 


33. From The Breakfast- 
from an Old ote of eo fe femen~ 


This series of books ts rema 
for Supplementary Reading 
braries. 


It has met the approval of such educators 
as Professor W. T. formerty of St. oe | see be 
and F. W. Parker, Teteg LA 
now Principal of Cook © T., 

jelpatused na 


and has bee + 
pats ont cutetantialy taunt 


| mowet 


donated 


School Edition 
in durable cloth, 





— 
—— 





THE 


Riverside Literary Series 


A\— aGING ABOUT 70 PAGES, 


~~ 


EACH NUMBER 15 CENTS. 


—o— 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 





4- Whittier’s Snow-Bound and Among 
the Hills. With Notes. 


5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler 
Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other Poems. 
With Biographical Sketch and Notes. 


6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story and 
Other Poems. With biographical Sketch 
and Notes. 


7. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New 
England Hirtory, 1620-1692; Grandfather's 
Chair. PartI. With Questions. 


Hawthorne's True Stories from New 
England History, 1692-1760 : Grandfather's 
Chair. Part II. With Questions. 


Hawtho ne’s True Stories from New 
England History, 1760-1803: Grandfather’s 
Chair. Part Ill. With Questions. 


Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories - 
Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 


Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, 
The Windmill, The Three Kings, and other 
Selections. With Biographical Sketch, and 
Notes, 


Studies in Longfellow. 

Containing Thirty-two Topics for study, 
with Questions and References relating to 
each Topic. By W. C. Gannett. 


Other Numbers in Preparation. 


72. 


Ornaments for Schoo-Rooms 
THE ATLANTIC LIFE-SIZE PORTRAITS 


—or— 
LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 
WHITTIER, BRYANT 
HOLMES, EMERSON, 
and HAWTHORNE. 
Teacher’s price, 80 cents each, net. 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


—or— i 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Engraved y Aah E. MARSHALL. 
10 by 124%) 
FINE STEEL PLATES 
OF 
LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, 
WHITTIER, EMERSON, 
And HAWTHORNE, 
Size 644 by 10. Price, 25 cents each, 


Longfellow’s Residence. 


A colored lithograph 12 by Bx BoP of the above 
historic mansion (° Washingto uarters’* 
at Cambridge, in which R' i. Longfellow lived for 
forty years. 





CA LEN. DARS. 
Teacher's Price, 80 cents. 


ates. Sy — Wenemm, Bem 
endar is prin 2 Say cee, producing 
a very rich and artistic effect 











A NEW, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 


UPON THE INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Appendix containing a Sketch of the Autbor’s Life, 
his eriginal Preface and George B. Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


Colburn’s Arithmetic has been Translated into most of the Languages of Hurope and into several 


Asiatic 


alseuatione and additions, in this 
its in what was previous- 
x far tho best manual of mental 
that [haveeverseen. THomas HILL. 
"Se eiea Harvard University. 
Am satisfied ‘hat it is an arithmetic of 
very great me out inevery way. Itis just such a 
pay’ So ho intronueed tape oom ols of the 


W. 
a of Me Mathematics, Phillips’ Exeter Tratiny. 


It is admirab! gonial, ont bh past the beck we 
need. { shall recommend its adoption for use in 
Ohio 


. A. 
Supt. of Schools, Girard, 
am the Revised Edition of Colburn’'s 
Topellocbual Arithmetic andam ted with it. 
nee is on on excelled by sags textbook I have seen. 
used “Colburn’ man 


teliectual’ years, 
put the new edition is a great imgroverant 


. Bangs, 
Elderage School, New Haven, Conn. | 8m 
The Editors of the Nsw Paareon be bave tried to make the Colburn Method of In 
made the ascent more porti 
uestions which Canes to pi and qouae now out of date, 
k between Mental and 


reeds Seay Gave 


aya two form a 


which 
The New Edition is a'l0mo, and con 


Languages, 
a gee I think the book cannot be 
seded, whatever fashions may prevail in 
of teachin ig it will goannas & to hold its place as 
long as Ar as Arithmetic stands in its present relations 
mental 


training and to Ap 
RUSSELL, 


of human 
lite."—B. H. Prinetpal State Normat 
School, Worcester, Mass. 


“Tam pleased to see that ths additions are 
the same vein ne the origival 
troduced as to subtract nv’ 
old Colburn. indeed, itm 
the editing has 
even = renter dae to © the 
Arithmetic 


uced. 
of Schools in mayoek. Maine. 


“ Colburn’s First Lessons is 
tell 
wor 





ITH, 


nstruction 
ual in certain ons of the 


necting lin 
ioins 232 pages cts., postpaid. 








eaven Cofbunn sosemenended Gist te learaing umerous 
8. Undine. With meta devtin Sketch, Historical ay numbers, examples be sol Comba Day £0 pal ane coma meee? 
Sintram. { Fouaue. Sketch, and Notes, and illustrated by beans, counters,ormarks| 4 method 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. oa the biackboar "Tn order that such work may | 6 a ee le of aut ppecceees or eae 
9. Rab and his Friends ; 2. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles | Pe tor the pupil a Box of Counters and gt es 
Marjorie Fleming. Dr. John Brown Standish. With Notes, Tihs lave bere prepared, I, Coun- 
Liege pied bi Fe medal contaoing Mapeanamnoun, ame | abl of aid ots which uu ma 7 gain, in feaiae 
Shia 3. Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles| tiers mm REGARD DivEn- ai of who pupil ma v 7 
10. Ty Monaoriamn, { tennyson. Standish. Deamatizep for private the- 
Favorite Poems. atricals in schools and families, In a neat box, 20 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 
*.* Full Educational sent 


given 


“abowe. 4 Portrait Cixtalogue 





™ 


| efit: Hemoue. Author, cent Jree.t0 ony address on. 


of Houghton, — & oe “alge da with_ 


free to any address. Books on this List sent to Poriraitshor more 
‘ate 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY, 





- GOOD. READING, - 


—_———— 


By F. WwW. PARKER, Normal Park, Il. 


There is one sure way of checking the terrible 
effects of vicious and soul polluting literature upon 
our children. Every one who has given the matter 
the slightest thought will agree that dime novels, 
boys’ weeklies, and other bad reading so cheaply 
and abundantly furnished, is the prolific source of 
vice and crime. All that is necessary to stem 
this terrible tide of iniquity is the reading in our 
schools of the best literature, under the direction 
of wise and faithful teachers. 

A glance at the way reading is generally taught 
in our schools, will convince any impartial observer 
that this subject is made the dryest and the drear- 
iest of all studies. In our graded schools, children 
generally read, on an average, an hour a day dur- 
ing the eight or nine years’ course, at the rate of 
less than one book a year. The average child 
easily learns by heart in a few weeks all there is 
in the first three books, after that the constant re- 
petitions are in the highest degree monotonous. 
There is nothing to attract his attention or stimu- 
late his love for reading. The selections filling 
fourth, fifth and sixth readers are too often far 
above the menial grasp of the pupil, and are also of 
so fragmentary a nature, as to be almost unintel- 
ligible to the averagestudent. Word pronouncing, 
and that alone, is the only refuge of the teacher. 

Isit any wonder that our little ones, with their 
fervid imaginations, with their intense desire to 
find something comprehensible behind the other- 
wise staring hieroglyphics—is it any wonder that 
they take refuge in that which stains their souls, 
pollutes their imagination, and leads directly to 
sin and destruction. 

Mourning over this dreadful state of affairs is 


thsderdl fy6tex the pulpit “from the press, from fond 
parents, from all who love goodness and purity, and 
who realize the terrible evils arising from demoral- 
ized and disordered imaginations. The causeis not 
far to seek. Itis found in the shameful, nay, almost 
criminal neglect of school authorities to furnish 
good books and plenty of them for the use of the 
schools. 

There can be no excuse on account of the cost, 
for the money now thrown away, and worse than | 
thrown away, upon useless spelling books and 
mind stupifying grammars, would purchase a rich 
supply of the best reading matter the English lan- 
guage affords for every school in the land. 

Ihave tried this experiment, and to my mind it 
isno longer an experiment. I have seen the chil- 
dren of the poorest and most ignorant parents 
taking trom the library works upon history, trav- 
els, biography, and the very best fiction, exhibit- 
ing in their selection excellent taste, and showing 
from their manner how much they love such 
books. They would no more choose bad reading 
than they would choose bad food when wholesome 
is provided for them. Shametul neglect, I repeat, 
and not innate depravity, drives our children into 
by-ways and forbidden paths. Let no one preach 
long sermons on the depraved tendencies of the 
young, until he has tried this simple, cheap, 
and practical way of avoiding an unnecessary evil. 


POLITICAL LEADERS IN CHINA. 





China is now quietly asserting her right to a 
foremost place among the civilized nations of the 
world, to whom 30 years ago she was a laughing 
stock and object of compassion. This change in 
her condition is ehiefly owing to three men: Li 
Hung Chang, a mandarin of high birth, who has 
advocated a peace policy, has developed her inter- 
nal resources, opened up mines, and tried persist- 





ently to keep up friendly relations with all other 





countries—an old man, belonging to the old- 
fashioned conservative school, in manners and 
religion, as well as politics; to the Marquis Tseng, 
who has been conducting, with great skill, the ne- 
gotiations with respect to Tonquin; and the 
popular hero, General Tso Tsung-Tang. This Asi- 
atic Bismarck is a man of low birth, who has push- 
ed his‘way up by sheer merit. He was the con- 
| quer or of the great Taeping rebellion, and con- 
ducted the campaign against Kashgar, which lasted 
for five years. During this time he led his army 
across vast sterile wastes, and was compelled to 
‘plant cropx and wait to reap them in order to feed 
his troops. He won back every inch of land which 
China had lost. He is described as an ugly, fat 
old man of seventy, with honest eyes and an im- 
perious voice. His clothes are old «nd shabby, his 
house bare us a prison. Every dollar he receives 
goes to buy European arms for his troops, who 
worship him. He has waged a crusade against opium 
for years; any soldier guilty of using it is beheaded. 
General Tso is now a nobleman and minister of 
war. He heads the war party, who are resolved to 
expel all foreigners and restore China to her an- 
cient state of isolation. In fact, it is said that 
next to opium, he hates Europeans. 

[Have the above read to the class. Then ask 
** What is the present condition of China?” Write 
on the board condition. ‘*To what three men is 
this due?’ Write ‘three men.’ ‘ What did the 
first do?’ Write ‘ peace and industry.’ ‘* What 
did the second do?” Write negotiate. ‘*What of 
the third?’ Write ‘soldier,’ ‘foreigners.’ Other 
questions may be supplied. Reproduce in writing 
what can be remembered. } 









* 


ENERGY will do anything that can be done in the 
world; and no talents, no circumstances, no op- 
portunities, will make a two legged animal a man 








without it. GOETHE. 








BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILED 


IN THE WORLD. 


DESKS, 


received 


HIGHEST AWARD 


FOR 


Form,” at several 





FOLDED. ~ 

The “Triumph” Study Desk 
Foipep, Boox-Box Lockxp. 

Showing Desk and Seat occupy- 


INCLUDING 


ing only 10 in. space. And PARIS of 1878. 


School F urniture 
The “ TRIUMPH ” 


Stationary and Folding Top, have 


** Strength Durability and Good 


NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 


The CENTENNIAL of 1876, 


19 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“TRIUMPH” 


Noiseless pelts © Sea‘s for Chapels, Lecture-Rooms 
and Sunday Schoois. 





= 


The Patent “ 
Dovetailed and Steel Dowelled, 
With FOLDING SEAT and FOOT-REST. 


General School Furnishers. 


Manufacturers of all kinds 


School Apparatus, 


Numeral Frames, Blackboards, 


EURPEA LIQUID SLATITING, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, B 
Aids to School Discipline, wii / 


TRIUMPH” sehooupess, OYMNASTIC APPARATUS, Hinged Apparatus Case 


CLOBES, 





With every 8-in. and 
12-in Globe. 


Etc., Etc,, Etc. 





es 


Improved Slated 
side, 


Alpha Roll Blackboards 


New in Flezxt- 
kboards. 


* Alpha” Slated Cloth, with an 
ted Surface 
and with Rollers on top and 
valuable arti 


on one 





Sole Manufacturers of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. 





NEW DUSTLESS 


Blackboard Erasers. 


THE ANDREW’s Era- 
SER, as shown in the 
above cut, is made of 
woven felt, so arrang. 







EY Tk PORT RS GD 









have it ready when the 

the Surrace of the “ Alpha’ Roller Blackboards to be 

ing yet produced in that line. Sam fas OF Matos Giese. from 
Blackboards are made, will be any address, WITHOUT 


co 
which the above 
CHARGE. 


assembles. 
superior 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


** A sine qua non for teachers. I should regard it as 
a calamity to have to use any other.” 

G. B. HENDRIC&SON, 
Prin. Union School, Jerome, N. Y. 








N. B.—The use of ALPHA DusTLEss CRAYON, with either of these 
Erasers, com: solves the probiem of keeping the schoolroom free 
from chalk-dust. m ples of either Erasers mailed for 15 cents. 







ed as to form the rub- 
bing-wurface on the 
ends of the fibre. 





Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Educational and Useful Articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 Illustrations, mailed to any address, for 25c. in stamps. 


- BAKER, PRATT-& CO., School Pumishors, Booksellers, Stationers and Importers, No. 19 Bond St., N. Y. 





Vol. XXVII, No. 26. 
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THE SCHOOL TO'MRNAL. 








New 

















Pagdant e2EF of [Vi usic. 





The Largest and Best Appointed School of Music, Literature and Art in the World. 





MUSIC, INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL 
Is Taught f\ all its Departments. 


Including Piano forte, Organ, Violin, and all 
Orchestral and oe Instruments, Voice Cul- 


ture and * ng, Harmony, Theory and Or- 
chestration, ( urch Music, Oratorio and Chorus 

Practice, Art of Woy oh Tuning and 
— Pianos and O under the 


teachers, in clnanes 7 and vate ; 1,989 
different students have been in Bm the 
present school year. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Common and Higher Branches, by Experi- 
enced Teachers. Modern Languages. 

German, French, Italian and ay with 
the best native s ean bere 
pursue their [aberesy Studies in re ction 
with Music, thus — airing that higher and 
broader character ich is now uired of 
Professors of Music. ‘Send fur new endar, 
beautifully illustrated, free. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. BR. Kelly, Principal, 
Embracing the following departments: 

VocaL TECHNIQUE inciude- Respiration, An- 

atomy, Health, Delivers, Tone, ete. 

ELOCUTION includes Articulation, Pitch, Quan- 
tity, Movement, Reflection, Qualities, d Applica- 
tion and Analysis. 

RHETORICAL ORaTORY, Platform Deliverv, 
Arrangement, Forms, Contrasts, Rhetoric and 
~“< Literature. L s 

DRAMATIC AND Lyric Art, including Emo- 
tion, s eeenamien, Gesture, Expression, Pose and 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. 
From Casts and from Nature, in on and 
Oil Colors. PORTRAITURE AND CHINA DEOOR- 
ATING, with some of the best artists in the coun- 
try. [nclassesand private. 125 Students have 
bere to attendance in this department in a single 


TUNING DEPARTNENT. 
aot cours> As ty ad L. Rn = a into a 
mportant an ouris partm: 
the Conservatory. One of the x department of 










~~ New al €pglayd 
= Consort OF Music 
Fran klip Square Bostop 


tures in its a bas been the success of lady 
students, completely demonstrating their ability 
to master it as veosiie and perfectly as ger.tlemen, 
The course is indicated by the fol omens < outime: 

I. Rudiments of Instrumental Music and of 
Harmony. 

II. Of Accoustics, to inc.ude Theory of Scales, 
Intervals and Temperaments. 

Il!. Of Methods of Piano-forte and Organ 
(reed and pipe) Tuning ; adjustment of Tempera- 

ow Practical Tun 

f all varieties of Piano-forte Actions; De- 

Ph. gat Remedies 

Vv. f Construction of Reed and Pipe ite 
Dotoses and Remecties. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


The merits of private instruction are by no 
means igno ed, and p:tvate lessons may be pur -~ 
sued tn the Conservatory and the student secure al! 
the general exercises without cost. It isstill claimed 
by our most eminent instructors that the clas+ 
system possesses certain very important advan- 
t of its own. 

pinion of Dr. Frerrx MENDELSSOHN BAR 
THOLDY: “ An institution such as the Conserva- 
tory. whose object it is to give its pupils an oP. 
portunity of making themselves thorougbl; 
acquainted with all those branches of study, the 
knowledge of which is necessary and a 
ble to the educated musician, and to ucate 
them teoretically and practically in toeamr. 
ha; this advantage over the pe instructic: 
of the individual, that by participation o 
several in the same lesson andin 7 ond same atadier, 
a true musical ss suwakened and kept fres!i 
among the pupils; that it promotes industry and 
spurs on to emulation ; and that it is a preserva- 
tive against one-sidedness of e jucation and taste, 
—a tendency agsinst which every artist, even 
in the student years, should be upon his guard.” 


THE NEW HOME. 


is located in the heart of Bosio , confeasedly the 
Musica! Literary, and Artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful Park in front, and the surround- 

broad streets, make it both healthful and 
delightful. It is splendidly equipped for both 
Home and the Schoo s. furnishing Home Accom- 
modations for 550 lady students. and Class Ac- 
commodstions for 3,000 lady and gen 
students. 














Tuition, - - $5.00 to $20.00 Per Term of Ten Weeks. 
Board and Room Rent, $45: 00 to $75.00 .- 5 - 


E. TOURGEER, Director, FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Jounson’s New Unrversat, CycLopRDIA—'“THE BEST” —Planned by Huo, Horace Greeley, LL.D. 


Pres't F, A. P,. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y. . . . Who wrote and signed more thin 150 of the 8000 great 
Prof. ARNOLD H, GUYOT, LL. D., College of New Jersey. t Editors in Chief. ; special articles “besides panwto a ok the whole work. 














It has31 ents with an editor pf we lehon goholery standh foreach,viz.: “Public Law,” | It has 2000 eminent contributo 
: rs from all parts of America and Europe, whose name are signed to 
oto. Aad 43 ys sy One fou, . Set = eva UL, “* Ameri- | y nS ig is a Base, Ts pe ony @ origina | Amertoan Oyclopesis. It Contains m -rethan 
-! REELEY, LL. LEX. STE *Botany,”’ | Ap n’sin volumes, and at half t nt’t toexamize JOHNSON'S ‘ore pu rchas- 
cte., by Prof. ASA GRay,'LL.D.: “Medicine,” -—" by Prof. WILLARD PARKER, .» LL.D, ete.,ete. ing any other. ” 
Testimonials from the HI test Authorities in the World, includ: inte vatcen of our Geatest Institutions of Learning, viz.: 
expect rest of my days for the use owt y. J. J. an “ The amount of valuabe Information is wonderful,” etc.—Rt. Hon. ¥ BE. Gl wdsione, LL.D 
Tarvard University *, Convenient, comprehensive, compact, and ae oo. laon. RC. Wi ‘More accurat » Knowleigo than aa ordinary library,” etc. — Fe t. M B. Ander om, LL.D 
, “ Good authority for the yo half centary,” —Hon. Charles Francis ‘Adame, £ Pe ys iuformation thaa can be found in any other,"--Prest. 7. D. Woolsey, LL.D. 
ale. “Tadd my testimonial to its great excelleniz,~ ote. tc., Pres’t 8. G. Brown, LL.D, A wo-thy mon iment of American scholarship,” ete. —Prest. Iw wd Cred LL.D. 
B “[¢isa valuable mine of information.” ete Hon. »¢ Conkling, LL.D. “tas best in the English language for general us,” etc — Prof. f. W. meet LL D. 
crown University, *“ A vast amount of useful matter. ete.—Pres't Samuel G. Bartlett, LL.D. “Luci 1, able, and comprehensive,” ote —Hon. William Lloyd Gorricon, I 
rt = Calculated to serve an excellent RpEpese,, ote —Prev’t A. D. White, LL.D. “A possession o of great value,” etc.—Hon. Thomas Wentworth Hig, 
artmeuth, “ Super or toany work of the kind,” etc,—Rev. Wi.tiam M. Taylor, D.D. “A rthy source of knowledge,” ete. — Prof. Jos ra Henry, 
“A esaurus of useful knowledge ” etc.—Pres’t Alixia Caldwell, LL.D. “A standard book of reference,” etc.—Prest. P. A. Crud urne, ‘LD. 
° After the Bible the mos: indispensable,” etc —Pres't W.8. Clar’ £5>- “ The best work of the kind,” etc.— Chan: por ak gorge ¢ Woods, LL.D. 
Sornell Univ' “ 4 vast amount of useful know ,” ete.—Pres't Noah Porter, BL “A collection of very high value,” etc —Prof. W.D Whitney, LL.D. 
y, * Not equaled 4 any other,” etc.— Hon. h P. Bradiey, LL.D, “ Extremely useful to all classes,” etc.—/7on. Chvrles O' Conor, LL.D. 
Ambhorst * An honor yen’ ete.—Rt. Reo. Horatio Potter, LL.D. “It is superior to all others,” etc.—Prest. B. G. Robinson, LL.D. 
14.2 “B farthow at,” ete. Hon. Wendatt Paaition LED. “ Nothing superior to it,” a G. Whiiner, the Poet. 
ps best we have,” ete.—Hon. Wendell Philliva, LL.D. “Very completo,” et:.—M. RB. Waite, LL D., Chief Justice. 
“ The encomiums are just,” etc — Ere Bera A Abbott, ELD er than any other,” etc.—Pres. W. A. Stearns, LL.D. 
Rochester Univ. «ot 18 @ peer: - he —'¥ — Prest. Ee “Will sup ly a want loi felt,” ote U.8. Gran‘, LL.D 
Richmond, &c , «It ina work whack tt in the library rc to juestions satisfactor- “Eve invaltab bo ron ork, and t h hits & it in ese 
oO ‘OnZTeSs, answer BA! apn a pet and I should lik» to see every household,”—Zea, 
ily than any other of reference.” —Hon. A. R. LL.D., D. Lavarian of Gongrese. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., Late Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


JUNE, 1883—JoUNE, 1884. 

The year has been in many respects an eventful 
one. e physical world has felt the destructive 
effects of cyclones and earthquakes. The financial 
world has felt the effects of suspensions and fail- 
ures such as it has seldom felt before; but progress 
in the world of intellectual culture has been on- 
ward and upward. Public education, in our own 
coun at least, has made more rapid advance- 
ment than it has in any twelve months since our 
country had a history. Text-books have improved 
in form, in style, and in fitness. In the educa- 
tional world there have been no ‘‘ suspensions,” no 
“assignments,” no *‘ defalcations,” but a steady, 
healthy improvement. Much of this progress is 
due to improved methods of instruction ; to more 
thorough preparation and higher qualifications of 
teachers ; and much of it to the more refined 
tastes, improved facilities, _— energies, and 
discriminating judgments of publishers ; and evi- 
dently not a little to the untiring efforts of authors 
to prepare the best book on their chosen subject. 
A Prict survey of the text-book work of the year 
will be found below. The text-books are classified 
according to the subject treated. The numbers 
after the titles or names of the works refer to the 

ublishers, whose names are found in a note at 
tho close of this article. These works have had ap- 
ropriate reviews in the columns of the ScHOOL 
SouRmAL during the year. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The progress in this department, though great 
during the preceding year, has made rapid advance- 
ment during the past year. Publishers have made 
a careful examination into the actual wants of the 
schools, and have labored assidiously to meet those 
wants. Among the most notable school readers 
issued during the year are: Butler’s Fourth and 
Fifth Readers*, which complete Butler’s series ; 
and the first four numbers of Barnes’ New National 
Readers’*. The series comprise five books in all, 
the fifth being in press, to be issued in a few days. 
Admirable in mechanicai execution, beautiful in 11- 
lustration, excellent in plan and ment, they 
make a worthy addition to this class of school 
text-books. Fenno’s Favorites*® has already made 
its mark. Among the volumes of supplementary 
reading issued during the year are the beautifully 
illustrated Natural History Reader**; Barnes’ His- 
tory of Greece'*; Barnes’ History of Medizeval and 
Modern Peoples**; and an Historical Reader**. On 
the science and art of writing and speaking the 
English have been published een's 
Sentence ing’®; Bardeen’s Complete Rhet- 
oric’*® ; Science and Art of Rhetoric’; Cobbett’s 
English Grammar'* ; Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric, 
revised? ; How to Write English** ; a clear, instruc- 
tive, simple, straightforward, encouraging guide ; 
and Jenkins’ Handy Lexicon'*. In the department 
of literature, publishers have kept e with the 
demand. Among noted works in this department 
are Shaw’s New History of English and American 
Literature? ;, the American entirely re-written and 
the English revised and brought down to date; 
Prose terpieces from Modern Essayists’* ; Tuck- 
erman’s English Prose Fiction'*; Washburn’s 
Early English Literature*® ; Trimble’s Short Course 
in Literature*; Southwick’s Literature*; English 
Literature’®, 1 vol. edition; Natural History 
Reader**, James Johonnot’s Historical Reader** ; 
Hand-Book of English Authors‘; Studies in Long- 
fellow’, by William C. Gannet; Modern Classics ;° 
Irving’s Legend of Bieeey Hollow*®; Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare*®; the Academy Orthoepist*®; 
Bryant's Thanatopsis*° ;TheShakespeare Speaker* e. 
Thacker:y’s Roundabout Papers*®; imer of 
American Literature’. In Rhetoric are Hill’s Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric’, anata — Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric’. 8 and grammar are 
Word Lessons®®, by ieee Reed; Work with 
Words**; Haldeman’s Affixes'*; Cobbett’s English 
Grammar _, new edition; How to Write English**; 
Examples for Elementary Practice in Declama- 
tion®; Object Lessons** ; Science and Art of Elocu- 
tion; The Reading Speller**. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Among the new books in this department are 
Ray’s New Test Examples in Arithmetic'® ; White’s 
New Elemen' Ari ic'*; White’s New Com- 


plete Arithmetic'*; Sheldon & Co.’s Graded Ex-|Th 


amples’, first and second books; Fish’s Arith- 
metios*, No. 1 and No. 2; Fish’s Ari i 
Chart‘; Key to Fish’s Arithmetic*, No. 2; Thom- 
son’s Commercial Arithmetic®*; Plane and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry**, by Prof. Wells ; Drill-Book in 
pti according to subjects, by M. 
L. Perrin; Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry'’: and 
Davie’s Elements of Surveying and Levelling'®, re- 
vised by Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, Columbia Col- 
me excellencies in the revision of this work 


‘bear rageatin especially the transformation 
ikining Surv , hich the 
jooation of claims on the surtace, the latest meth. 





ods offunderground traversing, the calculation of 
ore reserves, etc., are fully explained and illus- 
trated by practical examples, Gays New Ele- 


mentary Geometry*, with its philosophical analysis 
and —— | is a valuable dition to the 
other excellent works on geometry published dur- 


ing the year; Logarithmic an onometric 

Tables*, by Seaver and Walton; Wentworth & 

Hill’s Examination Manuals** also deserve notice. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

A deeper interest in the study of the natural sci- 
ences has been rapidly growing for several Phe ow 
This interest has been greatly intensified during 
the last year. Authors and publishers have felt 
the inspiration. The result has been an increased 
number of books in the different departments of 
natural science. The field of chemistry has been 
enriched by Avery’s finely illustrated Complete 
Chemistry*; Honsbon’s Elements of Chemistry‘ ; 
Lessons in Chemistry'*, by William H. Greene, 
M.D. ; Wurtz’s Chemistry '*, new edition, translated 
and edited by William H. Greene, M.D.; Elements 
of Modern Chemictry'*, revised and enlarged by 
the same author; and f. F. H. Clarke’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry**. In Philosophy : Kiddle’s 
First Book of Physics'*, an abridgement of Atkin- 
son’s Ganot’s larger work, is greatly praised by 
teachers; Avery’s First anes is pronounced a 
‘thoroughly _ book ;” and the Natural Phil- 
osophy'*, by fessors Sharpless and we In 
Botany are: Elements of Botany*, by W. A. Keller- 
man; Plant Analysis*, by the same author ; and 
Herrick’s Wonders of Plant Life. In Astronomy 
are: Johnston’s Home Atlas of Astronomy'*; and 
Prof. Peck’s Astronomy'*, a practical, scientific, 
and excellent work. In Geology are : Winchell’s 
Geological Excursions'®; and Compend of Geol- 
ogy**. by Joseph Le Conté. In addition are : Be- 

nnings with the Microscope'*; Elemen 
Jodlogy®*, by C. F. Holder; Science Ladders'*, 6 
vols. in one; Argyle’s Unity of Nature'*; Olm- 
sted’s College Astronomy’**, Snell’s second edition ; 
Olmsted’s College Philosophy? ; Scott’s Review of 
U. 8. History**. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


In the department of Geography are : New Elec- 
tric Elementary Geography '*; New Electric Com- 
lete Geography'*; Guyot’s Creation’, the Biblical 
Cosmogony in the liyht of Modern Science; and 
Maury’s Revised Physical Geography*’; Primary 
Geography of New Jersey. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POLITIZAL SCIENCE. 


Varied and numerous have been the methods of 
preserving historic events. Since the invention of 
printing, books have been the chief means of re- 
cording and preserving theseevents. These books, 
especially those used as text-books, have under- 
gone many changes. Not every change is improve- 
ment, but evidently there is no improvement where 
there is no change. 

Among the works on history that have been is- 
sued during the year are the Electric Primary 
United States History'*’; Virginia’. a history of 
the people, with a map of Colonial Virginia; Pin- 
nock’s History of England''; Pinnock’s History of 
France''; Barnes’ ry of Greece'*; Barnes’ 
History of Medizeval and Modern Peoples'*; Bar- 
nes’ General History**; Calendar of American 
History'*; Plutarch for Boys and Girls'*; Gin- 
dely’s Thirty Years’ War'*, in two vols. ; Studies 
in Medieval History and Medizval Civilization**. 
Prominent among our political science is Perry’s 
Political Economy’ ; Brassey’s Work and Wages'* ; 
Crane & Moses’ Politics'*, an introduction to Com- 

tive Constitutional Law ; Ford’s American 
itizen’s Manual'*, two vols.; Rogers’ Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages'*; and Laveleye’s Ele- 
ments of Political Economy'*. In Biography: the 
Biography of Ezra Cornell'®. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


Among the prominent works published the last 
year on Mental science, are Dr. McCosh’s Philoso- 
wedge viz: Criteria of Diverse kinds of 
velopment, w 
not do’; 
Locke’s Theory of rove Ae and Hill’s Ele- 
ments of c?; In Moral Science, are: Janet’s 
Theory of Morals’; Ante Nicene Christianty*‘; 
Nicene and Post Nicene Christianity*+; Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief, by Fisher’; Briggs’ 
Biblical Study’; and Harris’ Philosophic Basis of 

eism". 


DRAWING, ART AND MUSIC. 


Drawing and Art fascinate the eye, Music which 
is the essence of Art developing melody and har- 
mony in so charms the ear; combined they 
elevate and refine. The growing interest in them 
rage well for the present and encouragement for 

future. The prominent works on these issued 
during the past year, are Bartholomew's Drawing 
Lines**, books 16, 17 and 18; National Composition 
Blanks, in three numbers**; Krusi's Pe tive 
Dra #4: a revised edition of i’s 


Manual of Synthetic Drawing**; P. D. 8. Copy 
8**; McVicar’s New Spelling Blanks**; Ap- 


t it can do, and what it can- 


Energy, Efficient and Final Cause’; De-| geri 
Certitude, Providence and Prayer’:|%6o 





pleton’s Writing Charts*+; Universal Phonogra- 
phy 11; Electric System of Drawing Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
, 6, 7, 8, 9; Eame’s Phonography*'* ; Hunt's History 
of Music’; Ritter’s Music in England’: Ritter’s 
Music in America’; The Normal Music Course**, 
embodying the plan of teaching music pursued in 
the Boston schools; .Storr’s Psalter**. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The introduction of Physiology so generally into 
our schools is an encouraging feature. One of the 
greatest. if not the atest study of mankind is 
man. The hygienie laws governing the functions 
of the human body should be taught to every child. 
Publishers and authors are awake to this subject. 
During the last year many excellent books have 
been published on this subject. Among them are 
Lessons on the Human Body'®, by O. M. Brand; The 
Essentials of Anatomy Physiology and Hygiene**, 
by R. S. Tracy; Wilder’s Health Notes'*; Laws 
of Health?°*, by Joseph C. Hutchinson; M. Steele’s 
omg Physiology'*, a well digested volume; 
Steele's Hygiene Physiology Abridged '‘*, for use in 
primary classes; Eclectic Physiology '°. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 

As the methods of teaching languages improve, 
text-books must make a corresponding improve- 
ment, or be left in the rear. Publishers of classic 
and modern languages, during the past year, have 
weer by these improved methods, and have 

rought out many — improved text-books in 
these languages. Among these improved works 
are Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing 
Latin**, by Harkness; Harkness’s Complete Latin 
Course for the First year**, ceetns an outline 
of the grammar, exercises in reading and writing, 
and frequent practice in reading at sight; Cornelius 
Nepos**, for sight reacing; Lincoln's Selections 
from the Poems of Ovid** with Vocabulary; The 
Complete Text of Vergil**, nutes and Vergilian 
Dictionary**, by Frieze ; The Bucolics and Georgics, 
and six books of Aeneid**, by Frieze: and Edward's 
Hand Book of Mythology*. In modern languages, 
are The Cumulative Method in German’*‘, b 
Adolph Dreyspring; Worman’s Teacher’s Hand- 
Book'*; First Spanish Book'* ; Elementary French 
Grammar'* ; Worman’s Questionaire'* ; The French 
Teacher"’, a sight system; Broken English’; A 
Frenchman’s strugle with the English; Van Laun’s 
French Literature'*; and Cours de Lecture et de 
Traduction®*; Chase & Stewart's Latin Gram- 
mar*; Rolfe’s Venus and Adonis*?; Rolfe’s Titus 
Andonicus*? ; Latin Grammar and Exercises**, by 
F. A. Blackburn. 


DIDACTICS. 

On this most important of all subjects much has 
been written, but not too much. Every year vrings 
something fresh and new. Among the works writ- 
ten and published Somngie last year, are Jewett’s 
Pedagogy for Young Teachers''; Development 
Theory'‘; Home and School Training, by Mrs. H. 
E. G. Arey'+; The Primer of Politeness'*; Philo- 
sophy of Education*®; Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Education**, by Joseph Payne. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE AND BOOKS TO BE READ OUT OF 
SCHOOL. 


Schools and Studies**; Chambers’ Hand-Book 
Dictionary of English, French, and German''; 
Putnam’s World's Pro , hew edition, by E. L. 
Jones'*; Haydn's Dictionary of Dates'*, popular 
edition; Health and Strength for Girls*', by Mary 
J. Safford, M.D., and Mary E. Allen; Our Business 
Boys*', by Rev. E. E. Clark; Not Like Other 
Girls'*; Delsarte System of Oratory**; Our Chan- 
cellor* ; Day’s Collacon**; What is to be Done ?''; 
by Robert B. Dixon, M.D.; Boys of Thirty-five'’, 
by E. H. Elwell; Clear of the eand the Spare 

alf Hours**, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; My Musical 
Memories**, by H. R. Haweis; Pleasant Authors*°, 
by Amanda B. Harris. 

NOTE.—NAMES OF PUBLISHERS. 
piace SSS Seine Sela Co Ee 


: 5. 
Houghton Mi Boston ; 6 


., Phila., 15. Van Antwerp, Bragg 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.; 17. & Shepard, Boston ; ‘ 
& Co., N, Y.; 19. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston; 20. 
Clark & Maynard, N. Y.; 21. John Wiley & Sons, N. Y.; 22. Pot- 
ter, Ainsworth & Go., N. ¥.; 23. Collins & Bro., N. Y.: 24. D. 
pleton & Co, NY i 25. Roberts Bros. Boston j 4. 8.1. Keliogs 
le ° Py ° jog IN. Zey le le an 
Winkle, N. ¥.; 29. reHeath & Oo. Boston: 30, © W.. Bar- 


deen, 8 ;, 31. Lot & Co., Boston ; 32. Bros. ; 
SL eee Os aR ry Ai We 
nals NY .3r eH Butler. ha ie _ 

THE sale of Cuba to the United States is talked of. 


Spain is willing to take $50,000,000, which Mr. Freling- 
huysen seems willing to give. 








A NEW government has been organized for London. 
Formerly the government was exercised by at least 39 
distinct bodies, now all are to be united in an elective 
council of 240 members ; the city will be divided into 39 
districts, each of which elects a number of counsellors, 


proportionate to its population and valuation, 


eT beds a 
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A Dialogue-T HE NEw EDUCATION - 





Teacher No. 1. I hear much said of late of the NEw 
EpucaTION. Have there been any new discoveries in 
relation to the action of the human mind, or the art 
of presentation of subjects to pupils? 

eacher No. 2. No doubt that the advocates of the so- 


called NEw EpvucaTion, a term which, as yet, stands | will be 


for no definite thought—a kind of mental ignis fatuus 
—are largely indebted for the outline of their ideas to 
Pestalozzi, on, Horace Mann, and many others who 
have given their thoughts in clear and definite instruc- 
tion. It may be better to say that the so-called New 
EDUCATION is a reproduction of old methods in a new 
dress and placed on parade. 

No. 1. It seems so to me, yet it may be well to gather 
up all the old, good ideas and apply them in SOME PRAC- 
TICAL SYSTEMS. 

No. 2. Yes. 


*“‘SOME PRACTICAL SYSTEM,” that is 
what I want. 


I have fifty pupils, many of them will 
leave wm school young. I want todo the best I can for 
them. I have little time for experiments. It is straight- 
forward business that is demanded. 

No. 1. Lagree with you. I am just now greatly ab- 
sorbed in the question: How can little children be in- 
terested in learning to read and accomplish most, and 
do the work well in the shortest time? 

No. 2. Briefly I would say in presenting the subject in 
an interesting and pleasant manner, I would begin 
with words representing familiar objects, and then give 
short sentences ex ing qualities and acts in pleasant 
CONVERSATIONS and READINGS. 

No. 1. Should we not be careful to avoid assigning too 
much at a time and discouraging young pupils? Is 
there not an attempt to go too fast sometimes ? _ 

No. 2, That isa t, and, Iam sorry to say, a com- 
mon fault. Many Fi 
on this point. It is better to make haste slowly. 

No. 1. The author of the Mopgt Caromo READERS 
fully appreciates what we have said, and has made his 
books on a plan that never has failed with me to inter- 
est the pupils and pe the best results. THE WORD 
METHOD and SENTENCE METHOD, with choice selec- 
tions adapted to the minds of the children, and the Chro- 
mo Illustrations, which are pleasing and instructive to 
children, are sure means to secure p: The CoLors 
IN THE MopDEL CHROMO READERS do give life to the 
pictures of animals, flowers, plants, trees, and land- 
scapes ; Nature did not paint t in black, why should 
we? I fully agree with Mr. W. H. WELLS, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, Ill., when he 
says: “I have been familiar with the different School 
Readers pre by Mr. J. RUSSELL WEBB during the 
last twenty-five years, and have no hesitation in sayi 
that, in my judgment, he has introduced more origi 
improvements in elementary Readers than any other au- 
thor in this country or in Great Britain.” Iam determined 
to use this Series in this school as I have in others. 

No. 2. Are there not OTHER READERS that will an- 
swer the purpose equally well? 

No. 1. Yes, the STUDENT’s READERS and the STUDENT’s 
READERS in Parts, prepared by RicHARD EDWARDS, 
LL.D., formerly President of the Normal University. 


Bloomington, Ill., and one of the authors of the Ana-| 


lytical Readers, which have been so popular in all parts 
of the country, are in many respects similar in > 
having the word method and sentence mefhod. They 
have in the First Reader the only systematic a- 
tion of SCRIPT given in School Readers. very new 
word in the last 64 pages is IN BEAUTIFUL SCRIPT. The 
ILLUSTRATIONS are artistic, the SELECTIONS appropri- 
ate and choice, the Notes, prepared by Prof. HENRY L. 
BOLTWOOD, are instructive, new words introduced* 
arranged in Spelling and Pronouncing Lists with Web- 
ster and Reformed Spelling —— The Student's 
First Readerisagem. Pror. F. A. , Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., in giving his recommendation of 
the Student’s Second Reader expresses my opinion of the 
WHOLE SERIES. He says: ‘‘ Edwards’ S "3 Second 
Reader is a thoroughly good book, both in substance 
and form. I was interested in it on, but most 
of all in the Spelling and Pronouncing where the 
Key Alphabet of the Spelling Reform Association is 
used. It will be an important help both to reformers 
and other teachers, I am sure there are many who 
would be glad to help give it circulation if they were 
made uainted with its merits.” 

No. 2. Are not these Readers PUBLISHED IN Parts for 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING? 

No. 1. That is a DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of this Series. 
The ist, oe and 8d ted Wemeganamean ma ey — 82 
pages. ou can get you want, a 
class of 30 pupils who were tired of their old books. 
These parts, which are complete ey ey hp 
dozen, 10 cents, extra for portage. ‘or a $1.60 I ob- 
ed for each of my 30 pupils a book of 82 pages of good 
eae I learn that the 4th Reader is published 
in Parts of 96 pages, which sell for’ 20 cents each. The 
way to learn to read is to read, and the~Student’s 
in Parts furnish good selections. 

No. 2. I think I will send for some Student’s Readers 
in Parts for our classes, and secure more interest in 

What do you use for Readers in your higher 


No. 1. 1AM ALL RIGHT Now. I have just THE BOOK I 
want. I have long been of the opinion that children 
should know something about business, and that a good 
way to inculcate this knowledge is in the reading les- 
son, and READE’s BUSINESS READER MANHOOD IN 
BUSINESS completely fills the place. ap- 
Proval of vome of country. 


Let me read to you three of these recommendations.; No. 1. Two Books. : ‘ 
They are as follows : o | No. 2. That is not enough. Is it not evident to you 
The Business Reader is a hevpy thought, well c carried bons. amo that so little practice cannot produce desirable results? 


cannot but at with this & oe How can teaching the pupils in that way get the neces- 
Thane ren, tS — gy Fay RY aoe it sary muscular drill, or obtain a clear conception of the 


ht to be a success, and I think it 
= NE | copies ? We must be in earnest, for epee this depends 
success in writing as in any other work. 

No. 1. What System of wooo you use? 

No, 2. The ANALYTICAL SYSTEM as developed in 
the Analytical Copy Books and Charts, and just unani- 
mously adopted by the Chicago Board of ucation. 

t Valo Colles — are on the oe Mee poe comes os is 

», pOWA ’ * | much simpler than the old style of teaching. paper 
refull Reade Reader. s : be r 

Manned in oe bag Tee Eh mere Fecal me, and a | 18 equal to the best in the market, and the copies are 
very firmly convinced that there is a place for the book, and that | prized for their beauty and mechanical execution. 


" N BaT N, 
President of Knox College and former Supt. of Public Schools 
of the State of Illinois. 
Yaz CoLueGe, New Haven, Ct. 

1 have looked through the volume called the Business —— 
and find that it contains a variety of plain, useful and practi 
essays on business and its honorable and proper conduct, which 
are within the comprehension and must be a t benefit to the 
boys and girls. NOAH PORTER, DD., ianD, res’t Yale College. 





it will do great good, es iy in our country schools. Iam} No, 1. I think of c ing Histories. I have long 
leased ' the . 
much plegsed TTC AED Pres’ of the 8 Uolrorty ofl lowa, | thought that, after all, a plan by which students ac- 





rst Readers are strangely in error, 


to trust in such commenda- quire the habit of reading history rather than _commit- 
tions as those, and sgn ae ical in , fing it to memory, would be most beneficial. Itisa 
the way of the New Education. It is good common great point gained to know where to find an account of 
sense, anyway, to teach a child how to conduct himself , 42 historical incident, or a fact in biography, just as it is 
in all relations of life, and especially in business. Read- | for a lawyer to know where tolook for a precedent, or 
ing lessons containing this instruction would certainly | ® physician a case, or a clergyman an exposition of a 
be profitable in teaching enunciation, pronunciation, text. This taste for acquiring such information comes 
inflection, andemphasis. Mr. READE isalso the author of , from furnishing pupils with an interesting history of 
a Temperance Textbook that every teacher should have. | those elements of national growth—in which we take 
No. 1. I hear much complaint among teachers that ™most delight and pride. 
too much time is required in teaching Arithmetic. | No. 2. 1« with you, and I have acted upon that 
What is your opinion ? idea and introduced TayLor’s Mopet History. Its 
No. 2. If too much time is spent, it is because time is Style is interesting, it assigns as much space to the Arts 
not well spent. Their plan is not for a complete struc- Of Peace as to the Arts of War, and gives quite full ac- 
ture FROM THE FOUNDATION UP. There is no Counts of inventions, education, religions, reforms, in- 
branch of study in which my pupils show more interest dustries, colonization, and nationality. The Chicago 
and enthusiasm. | Journal says of this History: ‘‘A Brief History 
No. 1. How have you secured such results? |of the American People,” one of the ** Model Series 
No. 2. I began with my primary classes and adopted Of school books. | f with the ‘drum and 
the GruBe METHOD, which is such a plan of teaching trumpet histories’ which lead children to think that 
as any thoughtful teacher would adopt who undertook Mankind have done very little else but fight, 
| to teach a pupil, and carefully noted his progress, step 4nd that renown is to be won mainly vi et armis, 
| by step. Itis emphatically a method of building up. , fessor Taylor has prepared a history which gives much 
|Two years ago I sent for BELFIELD’s MopEL LirrLe! more than usual to inventions, education, indus- 


| FoLks’ ARITHMETICS and began to use them. My chil- | tries, internal rene reforms, Presidential is- 
sues—in a word, the development of our national life. 


| dren became interested and passed rapidly from the . , 

' simple to the more complex—and they were soon ready Peace has its triumphs grander far than those of war ; 
to take the ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. I devoted 2nd Macaulay set all historians an example, for which 
much time to the Oral Work, both abstract and concrete, Civilization should never cease to revere his memory, by 

giving careful attention to accunacy and rapiprry. leaving out as many as possible of the bloodstained 

| Have you ever thought how much time can be saved by Pages, and making the agricultural, manufa A 

commercial and moral development of a nation read 


is drill at th cement ? 
i Fr ae comenencemens with a savor of delight, which by contrast renders rec- 


| No.1. What did you do in Written Arithmetic after ( ; mires 
| going through Mental Arithmetic? ords of strife and carnage uninteresting. 
| No.2. I see that you have fallen into a common! No. 1.I mustexaminethis work. By the way, where can 
‘error. I regard all arithmetic as mental, and no child these books, to which allusion has been made, be found? 
‘should be permitted to make a fi in the solution of; They are published by Gzorcz SHERWOOD & Co., 807 
a problem until he has the whole process distinctly in 224 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. This Firm have 
his mind. He should use figures only as it becomes made great effort to place before the country THE MOST 
nec to assist the memory ; and this is why I like PRACTICAL ViEWs of the New EpucaTion. 
[Xin & Buurtecy’s Move Anivawerics. They are ar-|,, They havo sdopted the motte that theory of teach 
hildren TO ‘K ivi ittle, - 
| sane of Oral and Written Work—the Oral work, |THEORY without a SYSTEMATIC ADAPTATION to 
leading up to | the wants of a schoolroom is like the paddle wheel of a 
the most difficult processes. You have little idea how | Steamer without float-boards. I advise you to send for 
far a class will go untileyou have tried these books. the List of Geo. Sherwood & Co.’s Pub cations, if you 
Ella M. Young, Principal of the Skinner School, | Want to keep pace with real improvements in Education. 
Chicago, briefly gives my opinion of these Arithmetics|_ Perhaps it would be better to send directly for the 
when she says: “I like the Model Arithmetics. Here by mail at the prices named for examination : 
; are the reasons: Ist. Definitions are accurate and com- 


| commencing with simple examples, and 


Postage. 
























4 . a PUBLICATIONS. 
| prehensive. 2d. Principles are clearly developed and eg ey 
| stated. Bo bi correct ape is a in the Lary 22) et del Second sete neon Fg d & ae * 08 
‘ tation of problems in any subject. e third point o _ « - a Neempe 
viates any necessity for a text book in ‘ Mental Arith- Student's First Header. merce a i eR 18 be 
a oe — the teacher to give the neces- > rr by 
ill in oral problems.” ° urth “ 60 10 
N Ro. 1. Have yous ~~ pe ¥. D. L. Haven s ENGLISH ~ ects crunk | @¢ # 
YNTAX an imp! ; or use in A 
Common Schools, High Schools, and Colleges? PR. oy yh y= de —gagnatinameinnaede Ge ee 
No. 2. Yes, the work is just out. Isentforacopy of| “ ma yy = + 
Modern Languages in the Hifteots stats Normal Unies | BERGE: Noe eee Coe | BOR 
erm in the [Uinois Sta niver- Ifleld's Mode compiete)........... 
| sity for ——_ I find it an attractive text-book, | Taylor's Model Sebcol Minor +n nee $0} oe 
easy of com: ension, and sc y: © child is led, y C. E. ueller, A.M., and O. Blackman, 
~ ¢ by wy ee the simple to the abstruse. 1t can- Book One (4), for P y sehools (ue and two parts) 20 03 
; pg A eens ‘ hool? Taree (A), for gher Grammar and’ High} ” 
No. 2. Certainly ° oye = Sntroduced it. [| Book Four A\. for High Schools Goprais, Ais and Bassi) 36 ot 
co - : Alcohol its Effects, for Boysand Girls, by H.L. Reade| 25 03 
ad heard Bow SUCURSSTULE MUSIO Was TAUGHT in tho| "Primer of Domestic Science. 
b * a Ee * | Mrs. W 's Kitchen and “Room Work— er 
Pwnage Peers for ust ot ‘thelr ‘Scno0 L Sonos, and mn. Wied Sas Mllinecineeed nit | 
was so pleased with the music t I secured an adop- lent's Readers are also issu beginning with the 
tion. The results have been beyond my expectation. at Fh — tae airs wen 9, a pages. 
agree, wae ie Siena Sean Wines = ge thar ore Reader. \part & « ee 
‘bright, wholesome, and i ing,” and with the Times = Thira | Partiz, 
in saying they are ‘excellent at nts.” Percy Goet- pete Reader.) Part iz) = © 
schius, Ti of Com ion in the Stutt-| Second ‘pare, « Part 15, “ 
rt C writes as follows: ‘I have been “|RRE : mai (= 
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through your School Song Books carefully. Of their 
kind, Iam sincerely convinced that they are the best I 
have ever seen, and I am sure that the ca choice, 





careful arrangement, and ingenious gradation you have 

80 tae - Se be tees “peer —— 

cating the children e essence of educating na- | 

tion, and what ou have done will have NO LITTLE Postage. ......0.-sese00 : br iiss ee 4 ts on each book. 
WEIGHT IN BSTABIISHING MUSIC CULTUREIN AMERICA ona Rhalytical Peamanship, one ¢ diollar per dos. metho 








pepe pone pens phoge meee books will beadopt-| Their list contains many other works which would be useful to 
over the country. y are really excellent.” you. 
Wo. 1. 1 would like to. obteln kethen results in Pep-| - GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. a, 


WILLARD WOODWARD, 


807 & 809 Wabash Avenue, Chicaga Il, 


* No. 3. How much do you write in a year? 
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HOW PAPER PAILS ARE MADE. 


Rags and paper are steamed in vats for a few 
hours, and then thrown into beating troughs partly 
filled with water. The “beating” is done by a 
révolving cylinder with fifty knives set at different 
angles. The knives reduce the rags to a dirty 
purple pulp, and change the newspaper wrappers 
to a soft mass. About 400 pounds of material are 
put under each beater. When paper and rags are 
each reduced to pulp, the opening of a trap lets it 
run into the stuff chest in the cellar. One part of 
rag pulp to three of paper is run into the chest. 
When pumped from the stuff chest into the trough 
of the winding machine, the future pail looks like 
thin water gruel. A hollow cylinder covered with 
brass wire splashes around in the trough, and the 
pulp clings fast to the wire. After the cylinder 
. hhas performed a half revolution it comes in con- 
‘tact with another cylinder, covered with felt, that 
takes off the pulp. As the large cylinder goes 
down on the return trip, and just before dipping 
imto the trough again, all little particles of pulp 
Sticking to the wire are washed off by streames of 
‘water from asieve. On the inside of the cylinder 
is a fan pump that discharges the waste liquid. 

From the felt covered cylinder the pulp is paid 
on to the forming cylinder, so called. Ii is about 
the shape of the paper cone caps worn by bakers 
and cooks, but made of solid wood and covered 
with zinc, with the small end or bottom part of the 
pail toward the workman. The forming roll drops 
automatically when pulp of the required thickness 
is wound around it. From here the now promising 
pail is put in the pressing machine, which looks 
something like a silk hat block, in six sections, 
with perforated brass wire upper faces. The 
sections move from and to a common center, 
and the frame is the exact size of the pail wanted. 
The workman drops his damp skeleton of a pail 
into the frame, touches a lever, and the sections 
move to their center and squeezes the moisture 








out of the pail. . The pail is still a little damp, and 
spends a few hours in the drying room at a temper- 
ature of about 150. The sections of the pressing 
machine mark the bands which are seen on the 
finished pail. After it is dry it is ironed, or calen- 
dered, drawn like a glove, over a steel forming 
roll, which is heated, and is ironed by another 
revolving calender, with steam thrown on the pail 
to keep it moist as if it were a shirt bosom. The 
pail, or rather its frame, is pared at each end, 
punched with four holes to fasten. on the handle, 
and corrugated, or channeled, for the putting on 
of the iron hoops. A wooden plate large enough 
to spring the pail so that the bottom held under a 
weight which drops and knocks the bottom where 
it belongs. The factory has a machine of its own 
invention for the bending of the hoop into shape. 

After it has been cut to the préper length and 
width, the straight strips of iron is run over a 
semicircular edge of steel, on which it is held, and 
drops on the floor a round hoop with a fold in the 
middle to catch the top and bottom edges of the 
pail. After a waterproof composition is put on, 
the pail is baked in a kiln for about forty eight 
hours at a temperature between 200 and 300 degrees. 
It is dried after its first coat of paint and sand- 
papered, and then takes two more coats o/ paint, 
with a drying between, and a coat of varnish which 
is baked on, before—with its wooden handle and 
brass clamps—the pail is ready for the hand of the 
diarymaid, hostler, or cook.—Eza. 





Every body has something good in him. If he 
is a noted bad boy the only way to carry the 
assault is by surprise; and that you can seldom do 
by the rod. Take him as a special study, not to 
worry over him and complain that no one else ever 
had such a dreadful boy to deal with, but to be- 
lieve that a man can be made out of him and that 
you, perhaps, can be in God’s hand the means of 
developing his manhood. What if he does try 





you. Nothing great was ever accomplished but 
through self-sacrifice; and even if there were no 
reward in another world, it is an unspeakable 
happiness in this to have helped to lift one young 
soul out of darkness into light. Will you notmake 
a special study of the ‘‘ bad boy,” not merely with 
a view to making him behave just now, but with 
a view to changing that future which must in- 
evitably be overshadowed by crime and sorrow, 
if he is not changed?” Treat him kindly when 
you meet him outside the school-room. If you 
must, through preoccupation of mind, neglect to 
speak to any acquaintance, let it be your influential 
older friend, not the little waif who will value a 
kind greeting from the teacher who is ‘‘ not ashamed 
to speak to him even when she is dressed up and 
with grand people.” I quote the words a boy of 
fourteen used, who had been a noted truant player, 
and had had many conflicts with different teachers, 
when he had become regular and was gradually 
gaining the victory over serious faults. ‘*That 
teacher is the first who ever treated me as if I was 
anything, and I mean to show her that I can be 
something.—MARGARET SUTHERLAND, in Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. 


~ 
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THE American vice-consul to Ecuador says that the 
people of Ecuador are very intelligent and have good 
business qualifications. There is much business trans- 
acted there, the principal articles of export being hides, 
rubber and cocoa. Another line of steamers, he says, 
is much needed between Aspinwall and New York, and 
a new line on the Pacific. Freight, he says, is very high. 
It is cheaper to deal with European countries than with 
the United States, and so Europe gets the larger part of 
South American trade. The value of exportation from 
Ecuador alone was $5,500,000 last year, and that is a 
place of only 35,800 inhabitants. 


A TRAVELER recently returned from Alaska says that 
the only drawback to the climate during the four sum- 
mer months is the mosquitoes, which literally blacken 
the air. 














‘PPOPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


MCVICAR’S 


NEW SPELLING BLANKS 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 


Nos. 1 and 2, complete in themselves for 
younger pupils. 

Nos. 4 aid 5, complete in themselves for 
older pupils. . 

Nos. 3 and 6, special books. 


It is believed that this series of Spe Bisnis, 
the latest and fullest published, aie & foun 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet the wants of all 
classes of teachers, 

Besides the usual 


ial means of teaching lling, it 
affords special facilities tor prectice in the use of 
words, and for improvement i 


These advan er with that of oxtreme 
ao a of price, render the series the best in the 


market. 
The following brief descriptions, will make plain 
the particular merits of each Toor : ° 
No. 1.— For des. Two columns for 
spelling an one LPS eatiens on each page. 
uled to fourths like low grade copy books. En- 
graved alphabet with numerals at top ot each 


page, and complete penmun’s chart on third 
page of cover. 
No. 2.—The complement of No. 1. A column for 


ie the. — Lb apenas for sentences ee 
i words spe on every page. ulings. 
: we ved alphabet, and penman’s chart as 1D 
* No.l. 


No. 3.—A “regulation” spe blank. § for 

the spelling of one ae including a 
review of twenty, with room for twenty correc- 
tions, on every lio. One hundred and twenty 
word spaces in front and back reserved for ex- 


aminations, ved alphabets and penman’s 
chart as in a numbers. 


No, 4.—Like No. 3 but la , and ruled with spec- 
reference to instruction in penmanship, ‘ 

No. 5.--The complement of No, 4. Space for the 
of twenty words and for their definition 

or use in sentences, on every page. Ruled like 
No, (Ra alphabets and penman’s chart 
asin number. 

Ni —Unique. Room for the spelling of fiftv 
fo. 6.5 with space for the ill tive = 5 of such 


‘as are unfamiliar, on every folio Columns for the 

of misspelled words and faulty sen- 

’ Engraved alpltiabets and penman’s 
. chart as in preceding numbers, 

Becton copies will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
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NEW WORKS on PHYSICS 





By J. A. GILLET, 
Prof.of Physics in the Nor. College, N. Y. City, and 
Prof. W. J. ROLFE, 
Formerly Master High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


NATURAL PHILOSOHY, 


509 Pages, 508 Illustrations. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


313 Pages, 345 Illustrations. 


FIRST BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
For Junior Classes. 


ASTRONOMY, 


403 Hy <a 466 Illustrations. (inclnding 
6 Colored Maps.) 


FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 








ys, NATIONAL 
LE System of Penmanship. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S 
- National System of 
Industrial Drawing, 
NEW EDITION. 


NATIONAL SPELLING BLANKS, 
NATIONAL COMPOSITION BLANKS. 


Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks, 
American Standard Writing Speller, 














The National Composition Books, 








Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


In presenting this memorandum of our STANDARD 
'l'kxT-BOOKS, we desire to state thatany correspon 
dence ad to our various officcs, as below 
named, will have our promptattention ; we shall be 
pleased to receive any inquiries relating to prices or 
terms for introduction, and will send upon applica- 
tion, a complete catalogue of OUR OTHER PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Please address all co ndence, relating 
to matters. to the New York office. 








‘ POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 





usiness 
Uniform price list mailed on application. 





.. Oatalogues and Circulars sent F'ree on Application. 


Correspondence solicited, in regard to Introduction Prices. ¢ 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO..; 32 Bromfield St., Boston; 107 Chambers St, N.Y°; 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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INDERGARTEN AND Primary ScHooL SupPLins, 


—A N D— 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


t= Send for Catalogue and say what grade of work you are interested in. 


MILTON BRADLEY, CO., Springfield, Mass. 


—AGENTS.— 
Chicago, Thos. Charles. St. Louis, C. B. Holmes. Detroit, C. F. Hammett. Philadelphia, Friend’s Book Ass’n. San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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Sends for for Circular and Price-list. 





Racal ali winds analence PEN. 





$1.50 to $3.00, and Money returned if you are not Suited. 


Russia Leather and Seal Skin Safety Pencil Pockets, 10 cents to 25 cents. 


LAPHAN & BOCART, Manufacturers, 3 John St., N.Y. 


IMPROVED 


Geographical and Historical Cards, 


200 CARDS-— 1000 IMPORTANT 
POINTS IN EACH SET. 
Covers the whole field of Geography and United 
States History 
Positively unrivalled in assisting the Teacher 
for examination. 


Actvie Agents Wanted at every Institute. 


*,* Remit One Dollar for sample eet of either 
kind, with our liberal terms 








FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 
57 Oak Street, Columbus, 0. 





“WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING, 
Now supplied, at a small additional cost, with 
DENISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
“The greatest improvement in book- aneee that 
nas been made in a hundred y 
The Cut gives but an incomplete ides. of its its utility. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 

The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be t the largest volume 
publishe ‘d. 

a; It has 3000 more Words than any other Ameri- 
can Dictionary, and nearly three times the num- 
ber of E ngravings. 

Itis an ever-present and reliable school- 
master to the whole family.—S. S. Herald. 


THE STANDARD. 
GE Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
THE 32,000 ~ 7 s in Public Schools, 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
I 


 ~ sa Engravings, and a New 
BEST: tomakea Fam fam ligent. 
an, cum for 8 





WARMLY INDORSED BY 
such high authorities as 

R. W. Emerson, 

John G. Whittier, 

W. D. Howells, 

J. G. Holland, 


Biographical Dictionary. 
Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 


John L. Motley, 
Fitz-G. Halleck, 





B. H. Smart, James T. Fields, 

Ezra Abbot, Geo. P. Marsh, CHERS and SCHO ous. 

Wm. T. Harris, Kemp P. Battle. Webster is Per war Authority with the U. 8. 
It has all along kept a leading place, and the oe mee Court, Recommended by the State 

New Edition brings it fairly up to date. —London|Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by over 50 


Times, June, 1882. "|Ca o lege I Presidents. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Acudemies, Catholic Insti- 
tutions, and Exchanges. 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 


Are used in all the Public Schools of New York and Philadelphia, and generally 
adopted by ail the leading Schools, eic., throughout the United States. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 


has been tested by the most prominent Coll of New York and pronounced to be 
the best slating made. we, . 


LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


Fy rfe ect Flexible Blackboard for Lecturers, Teachers, Sunday Schools, 
s tightiy like a map without injury—will wear for years. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLATE CoO., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Strect, Cor. Church New Yor. 


THE KERNER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


1 as 
s 


e onl Lene & the b nny bi Ed ye agtate .~ m+ f body of ink, and in- 
ion. For eepers e best ru pen in the world. and alw: read P 
d for circulars. THE KEENER STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 25 Bond St., Jy - 





etc. 



























AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD wv ALL DEALER'S mnovencur mz WORLD: us 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing,:294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404,:390, and 
Falcon, 878, 908. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
&@™” Sample Cards, Price List, etc., furnished on application. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John &t.,N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
PaiwOU8" and SeCTsive BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
Rages neace ee Meets Deane wo aes 


6 Barclay St, . 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK, 


Importer and Manufactarer or 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus Sor epte at lowest rate for best goods. 
80 s 


Correspondence 














CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers, wherever used. 
= Send for Circular. Address, 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. O. Box 35. 


Providence, R. I. 





‘CARROLL W. CLARK, 
SCHOOL, CHURCH & LIBRARY FURNISHINGS, 


Send for Catalogues. 


27 FRANELIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Replete with th cotuabie information. 


can’t fail tomake 





success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 


vae Cream al a pose py Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
. most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
y whey appreciate 1 it, Just the book 2 es ofaly or the 


Agent 
~ AL jull particulars to BRADLEY & ©0., Pubs. G6 N. 4th Bt, Phils. 


— Working Agents wanted at once, 











F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sis, N.Y. 
Manufacturers & Importers of 


Aarists’ Mareriits, 


a Bee for Oil and Water 2 oy ben Vine 
Artists’ 


Colors in Tubes, 
cademy Board, Sculptors’ - 
Vena Mathemati Instruments, 
and Engineers’ pplies. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, BTC. 


Frederick W. Devoe, 
James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 


Dolan S Drill Tables 


In Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and 
Division. Adapted to 
ed and ungraded 
schools. The on ly 
special scientific wor 
$-3-3—16| ever published on this 
222=—18| subject. 
Price, 5 cents. Teaches’ s Manual, 25 cts. 
Address, J, C., DOLAN, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GLOBES. 44 sizes and styles, Pricesfreduced. Sena 
for a Catalo gue. H. B. Niwe& Co.,Troy, N.Y 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
G06, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW VYoRkE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Labo 
supplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
aaces, a specialty in manufacture. 
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EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 





Education is the chief defence of nations. —BURKE 

Parsimony toward education is liberality toward 
crime. —Gov. CRITTENDEN. 

Liberty can only be safe when suffrage is illum- 
inated by education.—GARFIELD 

Success is largely dependent upon ability to draw 
correct inferences from accurate observations. 

The aim of education should be to teach us rather 
how to think than what to think.—J. Brarrin. 


A dollar for the Kindergarten is worth a hun- 
dred for the temperance society.—F. W. Parxer. 

We confront the dangers of suffrage by the 
blessings of universal education.—JamEs A. GaR- 
FIELD. 


The welfare of the children means happier homes, 
better men and women, purer ballot boxes, and a 
higher civilization. 

Every crooked pin, every spitball, every bad- 

» boy device, is a plea for the energy pent up and 
struggling to free itself. 

We get the highest power over others by teach- 
ing them, both by precept and example, to control 
themselves.— KENNEDY. 

The school when governed by an arbitrary and 
tyranical teacher, is a fearfully demoralizing in- 
fluence in a community.—HarrIs. 

The limbs,and organs of the body must be de- 
veloped to a certain degree before they can serve 
as adequate tools for the mind.—KRIEGE. 


A man is not educated until he has the power to 
summon, in an emergency, his mental powers in 
vigorous exercise to effect its purpose.—-D. WEBSTER. 

Real education is the formation and training of the 
mind; to train thefmind requires hard, patient and 
independent thinking and work. The mere crude 
teaching a youtha bundle of facts, which he ac- 
quires with no labor and, only retaining, neither 
digests nor assimilates, is no training at all.— 
CaYLEY. 

The one sole object of education when properly 
understood. is not to make a gentleman, or a law- 
yer ora mechanic, or a farmer, but to draw out 
to their utmost limits all the susceptibilities of our 
three-fold nature; and the product of this true dis- 
cipline is not ascholar, nor a philosopher, nor an 
artist, but a fully developed man.—B. F. TUEFFT. 





A Very PorpuLaR MAN.—Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, the 
senior active member of the widely known publishing 
firm of A. S. Barnes & Co., had lately new honors 
heaped on him. We refer to his electiun as Colonel of 
the 18th Regiment, +. National Guard, the oldest 
military organization in King’s County. He further- 
more received a commission as Brigadier General by 
brevet, a distinction only enjoyed by him, being the 
only colonel in the service with that rauk. There is 
hardly a man in Brooklyn more popular than Gen. 
Barnes. He is foremost in all public enterprises, and 
has occupied some of the mort honorable positions in 
that city. He was President of the Veteran Association, 
General Inspector of rifle practice upon Governor Cor- 
nell’s staff, one of the members —- by the Gover- 
nor of the State, in the fall of. 1881, to receive the dis- 
tinguished delegation representing the Republic of 
France at the Yorktown Centennial Celebration, and 
belonged to the same commission to receive and en- 
tertain the German delegation, consisting of the seven 
descendants of Baron Von Steuben, at that celebration. 
He 1s one of the original trustees of the Adeiphi Aca- 
demy, a trustee of the East River Bridge, Vice-President 
of the Brooklyn Library, a director of the Brooklyn City 
Hospital, a member of the Hamilton Club, Historical 
Society, Art Association, and New England Society. 
He was fur along time President of the Oxford Club, 
und served as Supt. of Willoughby Avenue Mission 
Sunday school, and Presidert of the Home for Con- 
sumptives. In the book trade the General has been 
honored in various ways. He was the first president of 
the.Central Booksellers’ Association, which was organ- 
ized in 1874, and has been a delegate to, and an active 
participator in, the various trade gatherings for business 
and social purposes. Being a representive Republican, 
Gen. Barnes takes an active purt in all political move- 
ments, and is often choosen to preside at their meetings. 
Very few publishers are more widely and favorably 
known than he is among educational people, and it is 
rather a difficult matter for us to decide which is the 





most , the General or his publications, which 
are d in the hands of so many children in this 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BXOELLENT RESULTS. 
Dr. J. L. Willis, 


Eliot, Me., says: ‘‘ Horsford’s Acid 
gives excellent results.” 





LETTERS. 





ly to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
following rules must be observed: 
Write on one side of the pz per. 
relative to subscription on one piece of paperand 
to go into this department on another. 
Be pointed, clear and brief. 

4. Mathematical puzzles are not desirable. 

5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is ampoctes. Questions 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter; do not send them 
on postal cards. 


The State of Mississippi has a law establishing 
an Industrial Institute for white women. This is the 
first school of the kind established by a State for females, 
and its birth was due to the women of South Missis- 
sippi, who worked for the bill. It is well known that a 
slight flaw in a noble work is to be regretted. The 
State has given $40,000 to begin with and an implied 
promise to give further assistance. It is greatly desired 
that this institution may be to Mississippi what Cooper 
Union is to New York. The State directed the teachers 
to open the institute for the reception of students as 
soon as three branches can be taught. Now the ques- 
tion arises what shall these branches be? The bill pro- 
vides that any industry, art, or science may be taught, 
but mentions normal training for teachers, book-kee 
ing, telegraphy, stenography, photography, drawing in 
its industrial application, engraving, and needlework. 
In making a selection, it is necessary to ascertain what 
branch is the least crowded. Many prominent educa- 
tors in the North and West have been asked to give 
opinions on this point. ‘Will the editor of the JouRNAL 
kindly favor us with his opinion. The matter is one of 
great importance to thousands of Southern women who 
are begging for remunerative labor and cannot find it. 

St. Elmo, Cluberne Co., Miss. O. A. H. 


OUR CORRESPONDENT AND THE ‘‘ PRINCIPAL FROM 
EVANSTON,” 

The “ Principal from Evanston” thinks he was mis- 
quoted and misunderstood by your correspondent. I 
went to that lecture with the intention of taking down 
in writing everything that was said and done from the 
opening of the meeting to its close, and did so to the 
best of my ability, writing the actual language used so 
far as possible, and taking its import when not possible 
to get the exact words. In my opinion and in the 
opinion of several who attended that meeting, the 
‘*Principal from Evanston” was not misrepresented. 
Again it was my opinion and that of others that he was 
much opposed to Col. Parker, and exceedingly egotisti- 
So that your correspondent has nothing to take 
back or apologize for. While he deprecates misunder- 
standi and hard words between any two persons, 
especially between those engaged in a calling that de- 
mands so much of justice, of charity, and of good will, 
as does the profession of teaching, still in this case he 
must in justice to himself and say what he has, 

: I. W. Firca. 


(1) What work of art isin course of construction in 
South America? (2) In what counties of this State are 
gold and iron found, and are they now mined exten- 
sively? (8) Are North and South Hero Islands, in Lake 
Champlain, inhabitable? If so what is the occupation 
of the people? (4) How many cables are there? (5) 
What points do the Atlantic Telegraph Cables connect? 
(86) To what port of the United States is the most tea 
shipped? (7) Does Alaska—its possession—pay our gov- 
ernment? (8) In what parts of ihe world are oysters 
obtained in Jarge quantities? (9) Is the interior of New- 
foundland of any account? E.R. 

[(1) The Panama Canal. (2) In the Adirondack re. 

ions. (3) Yes; farming. (4) More than 200. (5) Trinity 

y and Valentia, Ireland ; Brest and St. Pierre, N. F 
(6) San Francisco. (7) Yes, the permits on the seal fish- 
eries alone more than pay the interest of the purchase 
price. The United States has already received from 
Alaska more than was paid for it. (8 They abound in 
nearly all seas, but are extensively cultivated on the 
coasts of Great Britain, France, nmark, Italy, and 
the United States. (9) It is mostly rugged and barren; 
has not been fully explored.—Eb. ] 


(1) Is there a Packard’s College in New York City or 
Brooklyn? There is a Packer, but is there any in- 
stitution of learning bearing the name of Packard? If 
so, where situated? (2) Who is the originator of the 
Quincy Method ? 

[ Ne No. (2) The ve geg underlyin 
methods were proclaimed by Pestalozzi, Froebel, Jaco- 
tot, Payne, and other noted educators. Some of them 
su ed in making their methods correspond to the 
principles, Payne notably so. But the movements did 
not spread. Col. Parker still further perfected the meth- 
ods of Payne, adapting them to use in our public 
schools and introduced them at Quincy. The remark- 
able results drew the attention of the educational world. 
The aim of the methods is to draw out and 
prepare for use each faculty of the human mind. Noth- 
ing is taught for the sake of a knowledge of the thing 
itself, but overnins for the effect it has upon the 
child’s mental faculties. —Ep}. 


the Quincy 


(1) ny be | it to be the work of the teacher to cause 
pupils to think, I ask how this can be done? Boys and 
girls often repeat an author’s words, and at the same 
time show unmistakable evidence of having given no 


attention to the thought. How can I remedy this? (2) 


** It can’t be that she knows who is who.” Is it correct ? 
Parse words in italics. 
Roy Centre, Michigan. W.c. D. B. 


[ (1) Your difficulties are not singular. Thousands of 


Four suovess can only be attained by carefully studying 


|e 





the principles of good teaching and becoming deeply 
interested in your own work. If you bring to your 
class fresh and lively thoughts you will have fre-h and 
lively thoughts in return. ‘‘ Give and it shall be given 
to you, good measure.” (2) Correct; both are nouns; 
the one nominative before, the other after ‘‘is.”—Ep.] 


The sentence, ‘‘ This is the man whom they intend 
shall do that work,” is ungrammatical because the finite 
verb shall do is used without any subject. The sentence 
may be corrected : (1) by chenene the objective whom 
to'the nominative who ; or, (2) by leaving whom as it is, 
and changing the finite verb, shall do, to the infinite, to 
do. 7 the first change the dependent clause, who 
shall do that work, is used as an objective sentence 
governed by the verb intend, just as though it were 
said, ‘‘They intend that he [not him] shall do that 
work.” By the second change the object of the verb 
intend is the infinitive phrase, whom to do that work, 
just as though it were said,‘‘ They intend him [not he] to 
do that work.” The agent in an infinitive phrase must 
be in the objective case, and may be viewed at once as 
the object of the finite verb, and as the subject of the 
infinitive. CHARLES Don. 


I am teaching ina ‘‘ Norwegian settlement” and have 
no - but Norwegians, and these never hear a word 
of English except at school, and learn the language 
there if they learn it at all. The children between 12 
and 15 are absent two days in the week—Tuesday and 
Friday. They go to the pastor to recite their lessons. 
These people take no papers, not even Norwegian ones, 
and have no books. Cc. L. 


[Your ange must learn to speak and write Enylish 
correctly. This is of first importance. You need not 
know ‘‘ Norok” in order to teach English. Insist in 
| gy and regular attendance at school. Be kind and 

rm. Talk to the parents and keep them in sy: pathy 
with you. Your work is difficult, but energy and tact 
will carry you through.—Eb. } 


In the ScHOOL JOURNAL of May 81st a correspondent 
wants to know the origin and meaning of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Get there, Bit” There lives in this county a 
noted horse jockey named Pete Fuller who has a fine 
horse named Eli. During a trial of speed with several 
other horses at our county fair they came round the 
ring, near where Fuller was standing, with Eli in the 
lead. Under the impulse and enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment Fuller exclaimed, nearly at the top of his voice, 
“Get there, Eli!” It ome | a shout of laughter all 
round the ring, and Eli got there. The expression was 
heard many times during the fair and has since become 
quite common. Men now say of their favorite candi- 
date, ‘‘ He'll get there !” 

Chariton Co., Mo. J.C. B. 


(1) Why is the “Greely Expedition” so called? (2) What 
is the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institute?’ (3) What causes tears 
to come to the eyes when crying? (4) Who 1s Chief 
Justice of the United States? (5) Who is the United 
States Minister to France? (6) Who is acknowledged 
the greatest military engineer that figured in the civil 
war? G. M. 8. 

[ (1) See JourRNAL, June 14th. (2) See letter column 
of same number. (3) Nerves from that portion of the 
brain affected by gnef running to the eye produces an 
irritation of the glands causing tears to flow. 
Steele’s ‘‘ Physiology.” (4) Remick M, Waite. (5) E. 8. 
Ferry. (6) Gen. McClellan.—Eb.] 


My teachers are not ‘‘ suffering irom the want of pro- 
fessional reading,” such as your journals affor!, but 
are beginning to suffer from a surfeit of mysticism 
vanity, otherwise known as ‘‘ Parkerism.” Many 
will refuse to subscribe, notwithstanding my continued 
preference for your journals, on account of so much 
talk about the ‘‘ New Education.” 

Spt. Sangamon Co., Ill. A. J. SMITH. 

[It is not easy to say what is meant by ‘‘ Parkerism.” 
The methods suggested in the ‘“‘ Talks on Teaching” are 
not;things of a day ; they grew out of principles reduced 
to practice. Don’t let any personal animosity to the 
man follow you when you take upthat book. The 
Ee) Education ” is sure to prevail—it is prevailing.— 

D. 


(1) How are townships numbered? (2) What is the 
oldest railroad in the world? (3) Where is it? 
: M. R. B. 
[(1) The north and south lines bordering the town- 
ships are known as range lines, and the east and west 
as township lines. Each survey is denoted by the meri- 
dian in which it is based, of these meridians there are 
six denoted by special numbers, 18 by special names. 
2) The first railroad was built between Stockton and 
lington, September 27, 1825. For other questions 
see JOURNAL columns.— ED]. 


(1) Where can I secure steel engravings, about 18x24, 
of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln? Also 
engraving, about 14x20, of Longfellow, Bryant, Ban- 
croft, Benjamin Frankiin, or niel Webster? (2) 
Where can I get interesting biographies of the above 
parties? The trouble is the works I have seen are too 
extensive for the average student. M. E. G, 

[ (1) Of any Art Co., as Prang & Co., Boston. (2) 
Drop a card to any of the large publishing houses ask- 
ing if they have or can supply you.—Eb. | 


(1) How many mints in the United States? (2) Where 
are t situated? (8) How many of the criminals in 
the United States that can not read or write? and (4) 
cedure lade tama sien natn: . 
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Indispensable Books for Teachers and Schools. 





J. B. LIPPIN 


COTT & CO., 


Invite attention to their List of Popular Text-Books, for Public Schools, Semin- 
aries, Academies, Normal Schools, and Colleges. 





Lippincott’s Science Series. 


Sharpless & Phillips’ Astronomy. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS, and Prof. G. M. Paimiips. Profusely illustrated. 
12mo. Half bound. 


Sharpless & Phillips’ Natural Philosophy. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARPLEsS, and Prof. G. M. ee author of ‘‘Astronomy,” etc. 
ith numerous illustrations. 12mo. Half bound 


These books embody the latest results of Scientific and Practical quay, and present the true 
method of science teaching—leading the student to investigate for himself. 


A Key for the use of teachers has just been prepared. 


Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry. 


By Prof. WILLIAM H. GREENE, M.D., Editor and Translator of ‘“‘ Wurtz’s Chem- 
istry.” 12mo. Half bound. 
Other Volumes of this Series in elias: 








Price to teachers, 75 cents each. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
“In matter and manner they are unsurpassed,” 
This Series includes Six Books. 
Cutter’s (New Saries) Physiologies. 


Well adapted to schools of all grades. Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations 
arranged for Analytical Study and Topical Reviews. 


A VALUABLE TEXT-BOOK. 
Wurtz’s Chemistry. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By ADOLPHE WouRTz. Thoroughl:\ Revised 
and Greatly Enlarged. Second American Edition, trom the Fifth F’ vend, Edition, b 
Prof. Wu.L1aM H. GREENE, M.D. With 132 Illustrations. 8vo. Extra cloth, $3.50. 
Library sheep, $3.00. 

This boo x has now Me eee te up to date, and the New Edition ia thoroughly reliable work, 


having been revised and he addition of over 50 pages of new matter throughout 
the body of the work. = 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries. 


SEVEN EpiTions. The “ Pocket;” ‘‘Primary;” ‘‘School;” ‘* Comprehensive ;” 
** Academic ;” “‘ Octavo ;” and ‘‘ UNABRIDGED QUARTO.” All Illustrated. 











TO TEACHERS OR SCHOOL OFFICIALS CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE IN ANY OF THEIR TEXT-BOOKS, 
WE WILL TAKE PLEASURE IN SUBMITTING COPIES FOR EXAMINATION, AND CORRESPOND- 
ING WITH THEM IN REGARD TO THE INTRODUCTION OF OUR BOOKS. 





Descriptive Catalogues, containing Full List of Educational Publications, sent to any teacher 


or school officer, on application. 


Address, 


J. B. Lirpmicort & Co., Publishers, 718 & 717 Market St., Philad’a. 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO.S 


Announcements of New Books, 


and New Editions of 


Recent Publications. 





Standard and Miscellaneous Publications. 








The only Complete Line of Poets Pub- 
lished in this Country. 


Crowell s Red Line Poets 


Popular Poets. 
CROWELL’S 


Cnense yon "Baicion, -_ ‘ Dérhens’ Werte. J* vets...;- ease cecsecce on 
ustrated tion, “ — eray’s Wor WEE, cosceccscsces 
with 16 full- x, -)-~ ot’s Works. 8 vols.. ........ 8.00 red line borders, illustrated, and 
peeeaty for this w : work, by Ta by Taylor Schell St Poe Lytton’s Works, 13 vols............ 13.00 r bound in beautiful designs. We add this year to 
obn Harper, and others. graved by C-oper’s Sea Tales. 5 vols................. 5.00 sho series S following Vpbumes, \—om 
George T. Andrew Bicgantly printed and Cooper's s Leather Stocking T 5 vols. 5.00 a Vor ‘ZA Us Ki a- Lay - _ Last » na pton, 
bound, cloth gilt t edge heasowbddenes .. $4.50 | Hawthorne’s Works (Globe Edition. )6vols.10. ws to e. ttt ag oe 
Tree calf and full mor..................+0++ 9.00, A.lof the ab ve in new and uniform *,°? Dan - Rossetti, Miss ock. 
*s Complete Works. 5 vols sad Swinburne, Red Letter Poems. 
WALTON’S A*GLER. Cambridge Kuition. 10 vols, gilt top......15.00 2 ZZZ0ON. Lalia Rookh. Irish Melodies. 
Major's Béition, with all the Plates ont, Charles Lamb's Works. gil pare The designs for the covers are new and 
Illustrations. 12mo ...............-+esseeeee 2.00 pinracii’s Works. 6 vols.................... ona and in keeping Fy Lol. epee 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENG- Hallam’s Werks. 6 VOM........cccccccecess 7.50 ane thee SS = 
pular with the trade and 
LAND Milman 9 Werke. ha. eS ceeeesser With original designs by GaRRett, St. JOnX, general public that “CROWELL'’s RED Line 


By Lady Callcott. 36 Illustration. 12mo..1.25 . 
WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. 





HARPER, H4ssAM, SHELTON, SHEPPARD, SCHELL, 
TAYLOR, and other eminent artists. ENGRAVED | / 


‘OoErs” are acknowl by all dealers to be 
‘ar superior to any other ne &n the marke t. 











By ‘Faye Huntington.” 12mo............ 1.25] inustra t. Cloth gilt 3.50 _| The fo'lowing now comprise the 
CECIL’S SUMMER. (From the text of the Glo pert ley tome Rte natin Fie coe | sAnne Suipton, Lalla Rookh, 
By Wh BR, BAO, BERD. ons oscsecccesrcescens 1.25 | A DICTIONARY OF UOTATIONS I FROM | len Paper an ractive sty urora acaulay, 
HINTS TO OUR BOys. seetnshent saat © ace | ee vee sRobert Brown cOwen Meredith. 
By A. J. \. Symington. Introduction by Ly- Pim Been ye A eetage Ue 5, Se, The success attending the volumes issued in | spurns, *Milton. 
man Abbott, D.D..........ss..sseeeeeeeeeees -75 — Index of Authors, Chrono- this style last season has induced us to add | *Byron, _ iiss Muleck, 
BY E: ACOB ABBOTT. Dates, and ce Index Twelve Volumes to the series this year, making GompSeit, Satie. 
“the Prince of Writers for the Young.” every passage in the volume. Crown, 8vo, 20 twenty in all, in uniform Bindings, iustrated by | «Coleridge, Ossian 
Abbott's American Histories for Youth. Interleaved 00.0... ...s....2....s:22-+1.1,2,, 9:50 | Oe best artiats, and forming one of theh m‘eomest | Eliza Cook, Eugene Preeres. 
vo ustra’ » Herrick, | THE ibG F POETRY | series of Poets ever published at so low a price. , were. 
Chapin, and others, Pivakeccetecnveond 10 00 CAnEe AND seeae eatin BY of reed vn 8 P Crabbe, od A. Poe. 
The Rollo Books. 14 vols. Illustrated. Collected and edited by Charlotte F. Bates, The List now stands as follows :— ll ~. 
Ml -snces oonhies teeneseoshasieeeialiie 14,00 pF Tong a ia —_ oth ght. 6 00 Aurora Leigh, Lady of the Lake. *George Eliot, Red Letter 
The author of the Rollo Books is well known b- pace Mrs. B Lay of the Last Min. | *Favorite P ems, Dante G. Rossetti 
wherever the Eng) ish language is ken, x 0 Cn (|| PPPPPEPEPETESTITITISTrireriit Teer rowning, *Goethe’s Faust, Sacred Poems. 
and his books bave become standard ey tide fF of -B— coiplier tn Bebert Browning, strel. *Goethe’s Poems, _‘Schiller 
ph of ever pichlld's edueation to becom is | FOSTER’S CYCLOP EDIAS OF ILLUSTRA- Gacy  Waniaien. sGo'demith. tt. 
familiar w. Herbert. Shelley. 
The Jonas Books. @ vols. Iustrated wn fot wes 241 Series. Royal 8vo, cloth per vol. 5.00 ares p—nael f met peer. 
MDs 0.0 ccbcoonccntensdscubsusceségnsscgenhce Oy ME eneanas 6.00 | Burns, Owen Meredith. 
in iti eias ats cscchiniaeeeiiiciaaeess Teh’ etedien, ae po 
ee el ee ee aa Dante, . Milten. *Jean Ingelow, Tennyson. 
._ |SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Favorite Lalla Rookh. eats, 
phe aay August Stories. 4 vols. 16mo. I) 5.00| With ‘and I/lustrations. 8 vols., cloth 2.00 Poems, Sate ee tam, Tup per’s Philosophy. 
een eeseeeeeneeee eeeeeeceeesteveenens Maps Faust, Scott. *Luc *Virgil. 
The Juno Stories. 4vols. i6mo. Tus | THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. *Lay of the Last Min- Kirke White. 
ae arg ae A ri Sa 5.00 | Rai Bas d Brown, With, 0 | Coldsmith, Swinburne. strel, palkewer 
GEORGEY’S MENAGERIE. || ue _| HEH, AND BPISELES OF Bt. Pal Lucile. Tennyeon. Set tins pitiee, om Sion. Sacetas 
A pra a hom Pern en 5.00 Widoont reand Howson. 18mo. illus. 1.50) sousresvo, Gilt edges. Cloth, per vol.. $2.80! The above aie also furnished, with’ plain 
THE DOVE SERIES. Illustrated. 6 vols. "Ss LIFE OF CHRIST. Tree calf or Full Mor...........-+sseesees 6.00 | mate not ——— ee Gin 
TERED. osaleditin GbR binlns on tenon sneo}otane 6.00} With numerous Illustrations. 12mo........ 1.50 Bach vol. in a neat box. ished in ach an aera 4.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, v THOMAS ¥. CROWELL & CO,, 13 Astor Place, N. ¥/ 
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Seven. (2) At Philadelphia, San Francisco, Car- 
5 gS tia Kove York, Charlotte, N. C., and. Boise 
City, Idaho. (8) At least three-fourths of the inmates 
of our can neither read nor write. (4) See Cen- 
sus Reports,—Ep]. 


(1) Please give some information in next JOURNAL on 
Grube method of teaching arithmetic. Some of our 
teachers are in doubt as to whether they are using it 
correctly. (2) Are Miss Anna Johnson’s lessons in num- 
ber based upon this method ? 
[{ (1) Articles illustrating this method have appeared 
in JOURNAL from time to time and will continue to 
do so. (2) Yes.—Ep.] 


(1) Please give the address of some of the best col- 
leges in the United States for a course in elocution. (2) 


Has a teacher any right to keep a scholar after fo 
o'clock ? ‘ M. G. 

[ (1) National School of Oratory, Philadelphia, and 
the School of Oratory, Boston. (2) Public sentiment is 
generally opposed to it, and many school boards have 
forbidden it.—Eb.] 


I understand there is to be a Summer Institute for 
teachers at Normal Park, Ill., during the latter part of 
July and the early part of ana, When does this in- 
stitute commence and how long does it last? What 
steps should be taken in order to become a 4 x at the 
institute, and what is the tuition fee ? 5 oan 


[See advertisement in JOURNAL.—ED. ] 


What book would you recommend for teaching calis- 
thenics—one with full directions? E. A. A. 

[These are three ones: Watson’s ‘“‘ Calisthenics 
and Gymnastics,” Stei & Co., New York ; Par- 
sons’ ‘‘ Calisthenic Songs,” Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., = } Root’s School Amusements,” A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co.—Eb. 


What is your opinion of what is termed a business 
course for young men? Se 
[A business education is excellent, but this means 
more than attendance at a Business College for a few 
terms. Our young men need character and intellect. 
With it they wili succeed ; without it they will fail, 
even though they have a thousand diplomas.—Eb. ] 


Where can [ obtain a good book upon methods of 
teaching history? I want something practical, like the 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Something I can use the next 
day after I yet it. J. M. R. 

** How to study United States History,” by J. Trainer; 
publisher, A. Flanagan, Chicago.—Ep.} 


I am anxious to know if there 1s any place wherea 
teucher, at a moderate expense, could receive instruc- 
tion in methods, elocution, free hand drawing, etc., etc., 
during the summer? L. J. K. 

[There are many summer schools of various character. 
See notices in JOURNAL. Why not address Col. Parker, 
Normal Park, Ill.—Eb. ] 

Will you please inform me if you have any _ 
globes, or where I can find such a one, with om * 

[At many stationery stores for 25 cents, and 50 cents. 
Not very easy to send by mail; send you one for 25 
cents.— ED. } 

Will you oblige me by pointing out the error in the 
expression, ‘‘I have to go some place ” ? 

ersey City. K. E. DALTON. 

[The relative word ‘‘to” is omitted, and the use of 
the word “have” is not elegant. The sentence may 
better be, ‘‘I must go to some place.”—Eb. ] 

I hear so much of Col. Parker’s school that I desire to 
attend it, but can find nothing about the coss or course 
of study, etc. Can you let me know about it. 

[See advertisement in our columns.—ED. ] 


Please 
books. 

[American 8, 8. Union, Philadelphia ; Lovhrop & Co.. 
Boston ; National Temperance Publication Society, New 
York. See also catalogues of other publishers.—ED. ] 


Would not do without the JournaL. It is just what 
we teachers want. It has helped me to be not only a 
better teacher, but has given me a nobler conception of 


ive address of publishers of Sunday school 
e E J. W. W. 


my work. It has waked me up. You are doing a great 

work, A. M. 
What is the meaning of a ‘“‘ geographic mile?’ Why 

different from a statute mile? B. 


[One minute of 4 ee is called e. mocmrapnions 
mile. This is yy}55 of the circumference of the earth, 
69} statute mules at the equator.—EbD.] § 


Whose lectures or methods 
number teaching, primary ? 

[Calkin’s ‘‘ Manual of Object Teaching,” Harper Bro., 
New York.—Eb.] 


Are students from other States than Illinois admitted 
to the Normal school at Normal Park? If so, what are 
the conditions on which they may be admitted? J. 8. 

[Address Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, Ill.—Ed.] 


would you recommend on 
A. W. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


Robert B. Keyser, of Grammar School No. 9, once 
every year hires a hall and invites all his old scholars to 
@ musical and li entertainment, One of these, 
held June 11th, was attended by 400 “No. 9 boys.” 
The program contained musical selections on almost 
every known instrument, delineations and orations, 
humorous and serious, and closed with a performance 
by the ‘‘ Musical Mokes,” which sent the small boys 
from one convulsion ef merriment into another, faster 
than any one could count. 


The Harvard Club of New York are starting a move- 

ment “‘ with a view to the adoption of the English lan- 

as the official language of the University, and its 

use in commencement programs and pi ngs, and 
in quinquennial catalogues.” 


ProF. L. SEELEY, formerly of Lansingburg, N.Y. is pre- 
paring an article upon the school system of Germany 

or our columns. He has been studying this subject 
for years, and has now been in Germany for some time, 
visiting schools and studying the German system. In 
case the bill providing for a commission to examine the 
school systems of our country and Europe pre tory 
to a re-organization of the schools of New York, we 
know of no better man for the work than Prof. Seeley. 
He is eminently qualified to do any work of this kind 
required. 

Mrs. Widgery-Griswold sailed for Europe June 2ist. 
She will visit her home in England and from there go 
to Paris, Milan and Rome to pursue her studies. She 
will be accompanied by her brother, who is also an artist. 
Signor Greco sails on Saturday for Italy, where he will 
engage artists for the fall session. He will visit Paris, 
Milan and Naples. Signor Greco received from the 
King of Italy the first medal for vocal composition, His 
songs are becoming popular. 


EXAMINATIONS of applicants for State Certificates will 
be held at the High School buildings in Albany, Roches- 
ter, and Watertown; at the rooms of the Board of 
Education, corner of Grand and Elm streets, New York 
City, and in a og rigs commencing on Tuesday, 
the first day of July, 1884, at 2 o’clock P. mM. Candidates 
must be present at the beginning of the examination, 
and produce testimonials of character, and of at least 
two years’ successful experience as teachers. They must 
ne a thorough examination in the following named 

ranches: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Grammar and 
Analysis, Composition, Geography, Outlines of American 
History, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Plane Geometry, or 
Latin as far as the three books Cesar. They will also be 
expected to have a general knowledge of Book-keeping, 
Rhetoric, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Botany, Astronomy, logy, Linear and 
Perspective Drawing, General History, Thm Litera- 
ture, Methods, School Economy, Civil Government and 
School Law. All candidates who pass the required per- 
centage in three or more of the designated studies, but 
not in all, will be credited for those studies in which 
they shall have passed, and will not be required t> be 
again examined in the same studies. 


ELSEWHERKE. 


NorTH CAROLINA.—128 students are enrolled at the 
State Colored Normal School in Fayetteville. 

MAINE.—Hereafter the triennial catalogues of Bates 
College will be printed in English instead of Latin. 

BROOKLYN.—Commencement exercises of the Collegi- 
ate and Polytechnic Institute were held June 18th. 
Twenty-four received diplomas. 

MicH.—Hillsdale College is to have a new $2,500 gym- 
nasium. Over $1,700 has been subscribed, the students 
raising among themselves $1,200. 


ARKANSAS.—The seventeenth annual session of the 
Teachers’ Association, J. F. Howell, president, met at 
Morrilton, June 17th, 18th and 19th. 

WASHINGTON Co., N. Y.—The Teachers’ Association 
at Shushan was well attended and profitable. Dr. 
Watkins helped to make it so by giving a “‘ good talk” 
to the teachers. 





WESTCHESTER Co.,N. Y.—After the Thursday session of 
the Institute, the County Teachers’ Association met and 
elected J. Irving Gorton, of Sing Sing, President ; Miss 
Mary F. Hyde, of Yonkers, Vice-President ; and George 
I, Richardson, of Tarrytown, Secretary. 

OrEGOoN—Prof, L. F. Henderson on 
at Hood river, Wasco county, a sc me for 
natural history. It will open July 7th. He will be as- 
sisted by Dr. Bolander, the ee collector of ma- 
terial for the Botany School of ifornia, and Prof. 
Johnson of the Seattle University. 

ILLINOIsS—The Rock Island Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Rock Island, beginning Monday, July 7th. The 
entire time of the Institute is to be spent in the presenta- 


to establish 
the study of 


tion and study of methods of instruction in the 
common branc and the theory and practice of 
teaching. 


Fall term at Cook Co. Normal begins first Monday in 
September. 


Mass.—Examinations for admission to the Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst will be held on June 24th and 
Sept. 9th. Candidates for the freshman class must be 
fifteen years of age, and pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in English mmar, geography, arithmetic, al 

an 


(oO MIO ere bra through simple equations, e history of the 
If General Grant is placed upon the “retired list,’ 
| will he Lg po CHC. moon oni States. The college owns fine farm of 383 
of General Grant in the U. 8. Army, $13,500. 
perquisites amount to $5,500 more.—Eb. 


. 


Commencement exercises of Williams College occupi-| 





ed six days, beginning June 1¢th. 





June 28, 1884. 
Minn.g—The St. Cloud State Normal School recently 
—— a class of 28. Rev. Dr. Tuttle, of Minneapolis, 

lelivered the address before the alumni, and Hon. H. 
B. Wi of Red Wing, President of the State Normal 
Board, ad the duating class. . The Class Tree 
Exercises were excellent, and the exhibition of the 
Practice School, under the care of Miss Isabel Law- 
rence, was very fine. A banquet at the Central House 
and a reception at President Allen’s, closed the school 
year. The new Ladies’ Home is under contract, and 
will be occupied in the fall. The school was never 
more prosperous. 

MissournI—Dade Co. Institute begins July 8th, and 
continues four weeks; Vernon Co. July 14th, Supt. L. 
E. Wolfe, conductor ; Chariton Co. Aug. 4th, continues 
two weeks ; Harrisonville July 14th, for five weeks. 

Prof. Foster, of Fayette, goes as principal to the 
Winsor school; W. W. Brownfield to Knobnoster ; 
William Cullen to Salisbury; J. H. Roney to Princeton ; 
B. F. Hickman remains at Sedalia High School ; Prof. 
O. C. Hill, of Oregon, goes as superintendent to Hia- 
watha ; W. H. Williams goes as principal to Kansas 
City ; R. E, Johnston to Mexico High School; Miss 
Mamie Lansing to Concordia ; A. V. Hamilton to Pilot 
Knob ; W. Atkinson to East Joplin; L. M. Phipps to 
Barnard; H. C. Long to Lathrop; A. W. Riggs to 
eames 3 B. F. Pettus to peegennge ons A N. C. Potter 
to Harrisonville ; L. B. Coates to Salisbury, and Mrs. 
es E. Griffin to Kingston ; M. C. McMelan to Platts- 

urg. 

Texas.—There are going to be lively times in Texas 
this summer. 42 summer normal institutes, 31 for 
white and 11 for colored teachers, all beginning July 7th 
and continuing four weeks. The school law has re- 
cently been amended so that the public schools are to 
continue six months, and longer if local teachers so de- 
sire. There are but two State normal schools as yet— 
one for white, and one for colored teachers; but in 
view of what has been done, it would not be surprising 
if several should be established soon, 

There is a disagreement between the Board of Educa- 
tion and Dr. Curry as to how our share of the Peabody 
fund shall be appropriated. The Board want to use a 
part of it to aid the summer normal schools. Dr. Curry 
wants to give it all to Sam Houston Normal School. 

The Texas State Teachers’ Association meets at San 
Antonio, June 24th, and will remain in session four 


days. 

The Milford Normal, School and Business Insti- 
tute, under the supervision of F. M. Harding and G. R. 
Brandt, begins June 23d and closes Aug. 80th. 

WIsconsiIn.—Those who wish entertainment at Mad- 
ison will address J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis. Rates, 
$2.50 to $1.50 at hotels: at private houses, $1. Tickets 
(round trip) good to Aug. 3ist, will cost : Philadelphia 
or Wilmington, Del., $28.30 ; Baltimore or Washington, 
$27.40; Lancaster, Pa., $27.55; Harrisburg, $27.08 ; 
Williamsport, Pa., $26.89. 

A normal institute for teachcrs of industrial drawing 
is to be opened at Milwaukee during August, under the 
direction :of Charles F. Zimmermann, ex-Superintendent 
of Drawing in the public schools of Milwaukee. 

The sixth annual session of the Island Park Assembly 
will be held at Rome City, during July. The special 
schools, including languages, art, elocution, science, 
and music, will open on Saturday, July 5th, and con- 
tinue three weeks. The Assembly will open Tuesday, 
July 15th, and close on July 29th. There will be Sun- 
day-school, normal and children’s classes, kindergarten, 
popular lectures and exhibitions in astronomy and mi- 
croscopy, art expositions, lectures on the Model of 
Palestine, C. L. 8. C. Roundtables, Temperance and 
Missionary Conferences. 

Penn.—Mr. Joseph E. Temple, of Philadelphia, has 
given the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art $50, in bonds and securities. After his 
death, three-fifths of the income is to be used to pur- 
chase works of art—those by Americans preferred—and 
the remainder is to found two Scuolarshipsin the School 
of Industrial Art. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Meadville, July 8th, 9th and 10th. President, Samuel 
A. Baer ; Vice-Presidents, Supt. A. J. Palm and Supt. 
Anna Buckbee ; C. F. Chamberlain, Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The program contains an address 
on ‘* Education and Labor,” by Samuel A. Baer; ** Lan- 

uage in the Public Schuols,” by Prof. A. G. C. Smith, 
fe ; Chalk and Charcoal Sketches, by Prof. Geo. E. 
Little, Washington, D. C.; “The ‘New Education? Is 
there such a thimg, and what is it?” by Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle, Lancaster ; ‘‘The Cuunty Institute, and 
Ideal,” by Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Norma Park, IIl.; 
“The Necessity of a Minister of Education,” by Hon. 
E. E. Higbee, D.D., Supt. Public Instruction. Miss Ella 
J. McBurney, of New Castle, will be present one evening 
and recite a few selections. There will be excursions to 
Conneaut and Chautauqua Lakes. 

INDIANA.—Delaware Co. is to have a four weeks’ nor- 
mal institute. The County Board of Education propose 
to require applicants for license to have taken some 
pre tory training in school management. 

The De b County Normal, to be held at Auburn, 
begins July 7th, and continues eight weeks. Supt. Mer- 
cer and Miss Lida Leasure in charge. ; 

The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association is to be 
held July ist, 2d and 3d, at Island Park. é 

Commencement Week at Lafayette College begins on 
June 22d, The a Class eo se of whom ” 
are candidates for degrees e Engineering an 
Scientific courses of study, and 39 in the Classical 


course, 
The Franklin County Normal School will be held at 
Brookville, June 28, and continuing until August 22, 


Henry .D., late Fellow,in Johns Hopkins 





we ee tor oom ag ae rm July 2ist-25th. 
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" Cowperthwait & Co.'s New Books. 
INDISPENSABLE FOR PRIMARY ScHOOLS! 


Powell’s Language Lessons. 
HOW TO TALE, - Over 200 Illustrations, : 42 Cts. 
HOW TO WRITE, - Over 150 Illustrations, - 60 Cts, 


These two books, prepared by W. B. PowELL, A.M., Supt. of 
Schools, Aurora, Ill., are the result of many years of successful 
effort in training children to talk and write correctly. Their pur- 
pose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language 
at the time when he is acquiring a vocabulary and form- 
ing habits of speech. 

he ordinary school grammars and alleged language textbooks 
fail because they are only suitable for comparatively advanced 
pupils, who commence to study too late, after bad habits of speech 
—which books are powerless to correct—have been formed. 





1. 
2. 





—TH E— 


Business-Standard Copy-Books. 


Nos.lto?7, - - per Doz., $ .84 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos. 1to7, - ‘ 1.20 


Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-Standard 
forms of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes ; 
no complicated system of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more 
writing space than any other Copy-Book. Degnonte copy in 
middle of each page. A New Departure in teaching writing. 


Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARK#R, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; 
Formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching 
beginners in Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unneces- 
sary the ordinary textbooks in primary Arithmetic, thus saving 
both time and expense. 

These Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla 
parchment paper, 25x30 inches in size, and bound in the same 
manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 

Price per set of 50 Numbers, $6.00 ; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cents, 


Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the 
only series giving a scientific and practical system for teaching 
reading. Full and Explicit Directions are given on the 
margin of the Charts, so that the most experienced teachers may 
understand how to use them. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame, or Easel, 50 Cents. 


Monroe’s Supplementary Readers. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE 
1. MONROE’S NEW PRIMER, Hs - - - 15 Cts, 
2. MONROE’S ADVANCED FIRS ADER, 112pp.20 “ 
3. MONROE’S ADVANCED SECOND READER, 160 pp. 30 “ 
4. MONROE’S ADVANCED THIRD READER, 208 pp. 42 “ 

Monroe’s Readers have been for the past eight years the 
leading series before the public, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that they are almost unanimously acknowledged, by disinterested 

arties, to be the best series published. Higher praise has never 

en awarded to any series ; and after so long an experience with 

these books we frankly say that we do not know how to improve 
the original series as textbooks from which to teach reading. 

There is, however, a growing demand for more reading-matter 
in the lower grades and ee — to ee Se oe Mon- 
roe’s Supplementary ers have been prepa y Mrs. 
Lewis B. Woance, who wrote the lower books of the original series. 

In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all 
the recent improvements in typography and engraving ; the best 
artists, such as DreLMAN, PyLe, Bearp, Farny, Harper, FEnn, 
CHURCH, SMEDLEY, EyTINGE, FREDERICKS, NoRTHAM, WHITE, SCHELL, 
SHEPPARD, Cary, etc., have been engaged, and it is believed that 
no handsomer school-books have ever been issued. 

Script Lessons have been largely introduced, and the 

test care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writ- 
ing letters, such as are given in the most carefully prepared copy- 
books. The different books of the series contain many other new 
features, the advantages of which will be apparent on examination. 


PRIMARY COURSE, - - 














we Co of of the above-named books wil! be mailed on receipt of the Intro- 
duotion Price which opti be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to us. 


COW PERTHWAAILIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 16 Astor Place: WM. M. WHITNEY, Agent. 
! PHILADELPHIA, 


BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C, MeCLINTOUK, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave. : F. §. BELDEN, Agent. 


iss4. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


734 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Have just added to their list of Standard 


Text-Books: 
Word-Lessons; A Com Speller. 
Adapted for use in the y 4 Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. By ALONZO 


REED, A.M., joint-author “ Reed & Kellogg's 
Grammars,” 188 pages, 12mo. Price 25 cents. 


Arithmetic. Posperet forthe 
classes of Public Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, and Commercial Comeges, By 
James B. ‘| Homson, LL.D., author of a Mathe- 
matical Series. 320 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 
The jaws Heal An Elementary 
tise on P. ysiology and Hygiene, with spec- 
ial reference to the effects of Stimulants anc 
Narcotica. Jossers C. Hurcarson, M.D 


By ’ - 
LL.D., author of a Physiology and Hygiene. 
216 pages, 12mo. Specimen copy, 75 cents. 


Short Course of lish History. With 
numerous Maps and mageescras. (Now monde ) 
By Joun J. ANDERSON,Ph.D., author of an His 
torical Series. 217 pages, 12\n0. Specimen 
copy, 90 cents. 


The Academy Arthoepist; A Brief Manual 
0 munciation. Compiled expressly for use 
in the School-room, including a special list of 
per names of frequent occurrence in litera- 

nre, science and art. jibe boo is number 45 
of the English Classics, and is sold at the same 
uniform price, 12 cents each, $1.20 per doz. 


The Shak Speaker. A compila- 
tiun of the more popular selections from 
Shakespeare. Adap for use in the class- 
room and rhetorical exercises. This book is 
number 49 of the English Classics and of the 
same uniform price, 12 cents per copy, $1.20 

r dozen copies. 

Other numbers of the series just received are: 
No. 41, Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow ; 
No, 42, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ; 
No. 47, Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and other 
Poems ; No. 49, The Shakespeare Speaker : 
No, 50, keray’s Roundabout Papers. 
The list of English Classics also includes selec- 

tions from Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, Gold- 

smith, Scott, Burns, Crabbe, Campbell, Macaulay, 

Shakespeare, Pope, Wardsworth, Spenser, Cow- 

Be: Tennyson, {rving, Dickens, Carlyle, Lamb, 
ryden, The Cavalier Poets, Bryant, ‘Thackeray. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


School Edition; Seeivenpecre’s Plays; 
viz.: MERCHANT OF VENI HAMLET, JU- 
LIUS CZSAR, TEMPEST, KING LEAR. KING 
HENRY V., MACBETH, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
With Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of 
Pre on (selected). By BRALNERD KELLOGG. 
A.M, $3.00 per dozen. Specimen copy, 25 cents. 


A Handbook of 0) : Myths and 
Legends of Ancient Greece und Rome. By 
E. M. Berens. illustrated from Antique 


Sculptures. 330 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price for 
introduction, 90 cents. 

A Text-book on Commercial Law. For 
Commercial Colleges, High Schools, ete. By 
SALTER 8. CLARKE, editor of Young’s Govern- 
ment Ciass-Book. 300 pages, 12mo, cloth. 
Price for introduction, $1.00. 

A Text-book on English Literature. 
By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of 
Eng! uage and Literature in the Brook- 

lyn Co) and Polytechnic Institute, and 

one of the authors of Reed and Kellogg's 

“Graded Lessons in English.” and ‘* Higher 

Lessons in English,” and author of a “ Text- 

book on Rhetoric.”” 478 pages, 12mo. Price 

for introduction, $1.20. 


New Arithmetic Seri 
8 James B. ‘THOMSON, 
hematical Series. 

1. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 
Oral and Written. Illustrated. (For Primary 

Schools.) Specimen copy, 30 cents. 

Il. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, 
Oraland Written. In one vol. (For Schools 
and Acad.) 400 pages. Specimen copy, 70 cts. 


Paradise Lost Containing Ex- 
Pp tory No 
on his Genius, 


In two books. 
.D., author of a 


° ik I. 

Sketch of Milton’s Life, v 
—Epitome of the views of the 

best known Critics, Cloth, flexible, 94 ’ 

Price by the dozen, per mail, postpaid, $3.00. 


The Canterbury Tales, The prologue of | [oi5 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. With Life of the Au- 
thor, Introductory Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete 


and Difficult Words. y E. F. WiLLovGHsy, 
M.D. 112 pp.. 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price by 
mail, per doz., $3.60. 


on Man. By ALEXANDER Pope. 
With Clarke’s Grammatical Notes. 72 pages. 
cloth, flexible. Price $2.40 per dozen. 
Shakespeare Reader. With Notes 
Grammatical, Historical, and Explanatory. By 
Cc. H. WyKkes. 160 16mo, cloth, flexible. 
Price by mail, postpaid, by the dozen, $3.60. 


Puseery Normal Speller; or, FIRST 
LESSONS IN THE ART OF WRITING 
WORDS. Fully illustrated. By A. G. BercuEr. 
124 pages. Price for introduction 25 cents. 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF HISTORY. 


A New Manual of General History. 
With lar attention to Ancient and Mod- 
ern Civilization. With uumerous Engravin 
and Colored Maps, for the use of Volleges, Hig: 
Schools, Academies, etc. Reveal J. ANDER- 
s80N, Ph.D., author of an historical series. This 
work is published in one volume complete, and 
in two parts. 

[ENT HISTORY, 302 pp., for introduction, $1.00 

REVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 376 pps for 
introduction, $1.15. 


Complete tn 1-¥ for introduction, $1.60. 
men co vies sent examina with aview 
at the y Povw en preogy A are 
send circulars and specimen 
if they im regard to 


Py) character and pian of theabove-named works. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY 


Sunday School Library 


A CHRISTIAN HOME. By Rev. Jonn 


pd. New York. 12mo, cloth, pp. 250, ce, 


SYDNEY THE KNIGHT. A T. AY, 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 190. Price, $1.00, 


STRUGGLING UPWARD. By Saran J. 
JONES, author of “ Downward.” 12mo, cloth 
illustrated, pp.279. Price, $1.25. ’ 

WILL AND WILL NOT. By CatTaarnve M. 
poruaane. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 

cen 


DR. MARTINDALE’S WARD; or, 


EF 

Cross hath its Inscription. 12ino, cloth, it 
lustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

WILL AND WILL NOT and DR. MARTIN- 
DALE’S WARD bound in une volume. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

WHAT TO DO. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. Cloth, 
illustrated , 12mo, pp. 218. Price , $1.10. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT. By Murs. A. K. og 
Cloth. illustrated, 12mo, pp. 216. Price, $1.10. 

HOW TO PO IT. By Mrs. A. K. Donnie. 
Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, pp. 216. Price, $1.10. 

THE WHATTO DO SERIES. By Mus. A.K. 
DunNING. Consisting of the th:ee ng 
books. Price, $3.00 

DOWNWARD; or, The New Distillery. oy 
Saran J. Jones. Cloth, illustrated, pp. 
Price, $1.10. 

ST. ULRICH; or, Resting on the King’s 
Word. By E. A. W. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, 
pp. 91. Price, 75 cents. 

THE EMIGRANTS. A tale of the last century 
from the German of Franz HorrmMan. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. H. D. Connap. 12mo, cloth. Tilus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 

ST. ULRICH and THE EMIGRANTS bound 
in one volume. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 

GWENDOLINE; or, Halcots and Hateom- 
bes. By AGNES GIBERNE. Cloth, illustrated, 
12mo, pp. 236. Price, $1.10. 

LARRY GILBERT. By Mrs 8. K Reeves: 
Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, pp. 164. Price, 90 cents 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Tatks with Boys and Girls; or, Wisdom 
Better than Gold. By B. B. é MEG YS. 12mo, 
237 pages. L[lustrated. $1.00. 

Degtauing Life. By thesame author. J2mo, 
Cloth. -251 pages. Llustrated. $1.00. 

Kindling- Wood Jimmy. Rev. E A. Ranp, 
16mo, 252 pages Cloth illustrated. $1.00. 


The Schooner on the Beach. 16mo, 272 pages 
Coth, illustrated. $1.00. ‘ 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 10 Bible House, N. ¥ 





THE NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
—OF THE— , 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
Containing Scientific and other Text-books 
fe Lh . Ind ools Theo- 
he Sicpinagias with ooo Valuable Prac- 
a 


tical Works for Architec —-> 
Mechanics, etc. Includin wan on A. ricu 
ture, Assaying Astrono’  hookberping. Chem- 
istry, Deewing and Painting, Electricity, - 
eering, Metal Urey Machinery, Mechz nics, - 
eralogy, Scamanship, Steam ne, Ventilation, 
ete., and for Theological Sem , Hebrew 
mars, Hee: ing Books and Goncordeses.” dies 
ar, . - an : 
a full list of their editions of 7 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Will be sent free by mail, to any one ordering ét. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1202 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely gorapins together so much miserable 
tinand Greek as might be learned otherwise 








Clark's and Progressive Latin 


Rd — 
Speaker. nnock’s hool 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Srries, ee. 
2” Sample pages of Interlinears free. Sendf 
terms and new catalogue of all sae epee fs 


—~THE-— 


Prang Educational Co. 


Rducational Apparatus & Materials. 
Publishers 


PRANG’S AMER. 
EDUCATION. 





ed by Boston 
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University, has been appointed instructor in Zoology, 
and Jas. Troop, M.8., of the Michigan State ‘Agric. 
tural. College, been appointed instructor in horticul- 
ture and entomology, at ue University. 

Prof. W. N. Huilmann’s school for kindergartners 8 
at La Porte, July 21. Special attention will be given 
to kinder, work, and a model school, under charge 
of Mrs. ilmann, will be conducted the entire term. 
Tuition, $10 for the course. 

For those who. will attend the American Institute at 
Martha’s Vineyard from New York, low rates have been 
secured by the steamers leaving Pier 28 N. R,—the 
Newport line. These steamers leave New York every 
week-day at 6 P.M., and arrive at Newport early next 
morning. At the wharf cars are taken for New Bed- 
ford at 5.20 a.m. (Sundays 7.20 a.m.) New Bedford 
steamers, close to depot, take you to Martha's Vineyard, 
arriving at 9.15 (Sundays 10.50).. The fare for round 
trip is $5.00. Tickets can be purchased from July ist 
to 9th, inclusive—good to Aug. 4th. Tickets for round 
trip from Boston, $2.00. For stateroom write to Geo. 
L. Connor, general passenger agent, Newport line P. O., 
Pier 28, N. Y. City. Pier 28 is easily reached from the 
West. After the Institute the various summer schools 

begin. 

Iowa.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of Lenox Col- 
lege, Hopkinton, lowa, was recently celebrated, and a 
class of fourteen graduated. President Richey addressed 
the graduates in a few fitting words. Iu the evening 
the exercises of the Old Students’ Association took 

ce, and an address was made by President Jerome 
Allen, of the St. Cloud (Minn.) State Normal School. 
Pres. Allen was for eight years tie first head of 
this school, The trustees conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Ph.D. 

Sipt. Dan Miller, of Jasper Co., proposes to bis 
teachers a four years’ graded course of study in connec- 
tien with the Normal Institute. Teachers, and persons 
desiring to prepare themselves for teaching, can be 
assigned to their appropriate grades at the close of the 
Normal Institute, pass an examination in the work 
gone over, and receive promotion. At the end of the 
cuurse they receive a diploma of graduation, releasing 
them from further attendance upon the Normal Insti- 
tute ; their certificates to be duplicated at the end of 
each year so long as they show by their work that they 
are keeping step with the progress of the age. 

Pattersonville, Sioux County, is five years old and 
has a population of 600 people. It has raised $20,000, 
an the Sioux Association has agreed to contribute 
$20,000 more, for the purpose of endowing an aces i 

A seven weeks’ County Normal meets at Plymouth, 
Marshall Co., July 14th. 


Kentouck y.—The office of County vay er grep un- 
der tae Ky. new school law, is to be filled by appoint- 
ment by the Governor, So far it has been unsought for 
by the usual competition for office. 

A three weeks’ summer institute will be held at Lan- 
caster, under the management of Prof. Blair. 

in Louisville the, fourth Friday in May has been made 
a spriag holiday. More than 20,000 ple collected in 
Central Park to celebrate it, and a May song, written 
specially for the occasion by Mrs. Roach, was sung by a 
chorus of 8,000 children, 

Prof. W. H. Ragan, of Perdue University, has been 
appointed to superintend the op ae Department 
of the New Orleavs World’s Fair. J. Carey Smith, of 
Raysville, goes to Lee Academy, Ind. Prof. W. C. 
Grinstead to the Preparatory School of Center College, 
Danville. Col. R. D, Allen, of Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute President of the ‘State Teachers’ Association, and 
Prof. E. E. Smith, of Perdue University, Chairman ,of 
Executive Commaitiee, are vigorously planning to make 
the next meeting a success. 

Prof. A. W. Mell, for many years conductor of a 
norm.l school at Glasgow, has accepted a call to the 
new normal at Bowling Green. 

Col. R. D. Allen, of the K. M. I., has addressed Col. 
B. H. Yvung, President of the Southern Exposition, 
suygesting a jointexhibition by the Kentucky colleges, 
of their resources and capabilities, at the coming exposi- 
tion, 

Saratoca Co., N. Y.—Saratoga would be justified in a 
trifle of self-glorification. A new academic building and a 
teachers’ training class are her latest accomplishments. 
The training class has been organized upon the follow- 


lan : 
™e, With the fall term of 1884, organize the Teachers’ 
Class, and let there be arranged, under the joint super- 
vision of its principal and superintendent of schools, 
a course of theoretical studies, including that adopted 
by the Regents, for the term or year. lace the mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Class in charge of the several 
apartments of the yhecam, | school, under the direction 
the principal su ten 


ent. Let the principal, dur- 

from room adeno and instruct 

mbers of the class in methods of imp: in- 

Say oo of ‘drawing out’ ideas from pupils, of ob- 

ject teaching, of gaining. and holding attention of pu- 

pus, of disciplimary work, illustrative work, of encour- 

aging origivality of thought, of giving lan , lessons, 

etc., etc. Let the school be closed at 3:30 o’clock P. M., 

and let the training school teachers immediately assem- 

ble as a Teachers’ Class, and from that time until 4:15 

o’clock (the ce Clete minutes od by tha the ant on 

. purposes), instruc e princi on 

pa Svea ; and let them, at times to be fixed by 

the superintendent and principal, assemble and discuss 

with the superintendent the subjects on which he may 
made their 


of ‘the teachers’ class be one year. 
doing the full course, certificates of 


epee . Make 














the Teachers’ Class the ‘reserve corps’ of our teach- 
ers. 


TENNESSEE.—The State and County Normal Institute 
to be held at. Lewisburg; begins June 16th and ends 
July 11th. Judging from the language of the circular, 
teachers who fail to attend will be sorry when examin- 
ation day comes, 

The Monteagle Summer Schools open Tuesday, 
July ist, and close Friday, Aug. 8th; the Assembly 
opens July 29th, and closes Aug. 26th. The former 
consist of the Normal Institute, een to the discus- 
sion of educational topics, open for participation to all 
teachers. 

Subjects to be presented : Reading and Elocution, 
Writing and Book-keeping, Spelling, Geography, Arith- 
metic, Grammar and Language Lessons, History (U. 8.), 
Geology of Southern States, Music (vocal), Calisthenics, 
Hygiene, Morals, Drawing and Moulding, Manual 
Training, Object Teaching, Kindergarten, Primary 
Teaching, School Management. 

The Teachers’ Retreat, for teachers who desire to 
pursue special courses of study in secondary and higher 
education. The course consists of lectures upon— 

Pedagogics, by Dr. J. Dickinson, of Mass.; Dr. J. H. 
Hoose, of State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y.; Maj. 
Slaton, of Atlanta; Supt. Thos. H. Paine, of Tenn.; 8 
S. Woolwine, of Nashville ; Supt. W. O. Rogers, of 
New Orleans ; H. L. Sellers, Galveston, Texas; Dr. J. 
H. Worman, of Vanderbilt University. 

Psychology, by’Supt. Dickinson. 

Literature, Rhetoric and Grammar, by Supt. Dickin- 
son ; Dr. W. M. Baskervill, of Vanderbilt University ; 
C. W. Bardeen, of New York; Miss M. McAnally, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; Wallace Bruce, of New York; Col. 
W. P. Johnston, Tulane University. 

History and Geography, by Prof. Alex. E. Frye, of 
Cook Co. Normal School ; Miss L. L. Bloomstein, of 
Tennessee Norwal College ; Prof. J. E. Scobey, of Mur- 
freesboro Female College ; Dr. B. F. DeCosta, late Edi- 
tor of ‘‘ Magazine of History ;” Col. Johnston. 

Mathematics, by A. D. Wharton, of Nashville ; Dr, 
E. E. White, of Indiana; Dr. J. H. Hoose; Dr. Joseph 
Ficklin, of Missouri. 

Natural Sciences, by Dr. J. I. D. Hinds, of Cumberland 
University ; President Dr. J. H. Carlisle, of Wefford 
College, 8. C.; Prof. G. Guttenberg, of Erie, Pa.; Dr. J. 
M. Safford, of Vanderbilt Univeristy; Prof. R. W. 
Jones, of the University of Mississippi. 

Physical Culture and Hygiene, by Prof. G. Gutten- 
berg, of Esie. 

Political and Social Science and Speculation, by Pres- 
ident Dr. G. M. Steele, of Mass.; President Col. W. P. 
Johnston; Dr. J. M. Gregory, of Washington, D. C.; 
Col. A. 8. Colyar, of Tenn.; Dr. Geo. F. Holmes, of the 
University of Virginia. 

The Class in Botany will make frequent explorations 
under the direction of Dr. Hinds. 

The Class in Geolcgy and Mineralogy will spend some 
time in mountain exploration under the direction of 
Dr. Safford, 

There will be additional lectures by Hon. Gen. John 
Eaton, Col, Parker, of Illinois, and other distinguished 
educators. 

The Schvol of Languages includes instruction by em- 
inent teachers in English (higher) and Anglo-Saxon, 
German, French, Spanish, Greek and Latin, Hebrew 
and N, T. Greek. 

The School of Art gives instruction in Drawing and 
Moulding, Painting, Industrial Art, History of Art, 
Elocution ; and the School of Music consists of lessons 
in Chorus Drill and Chair Management, Harmony, 
Voice Culture, Glee and Madrigal Singing, History 
of Music. Special mstruction will also be given in 
piano and violin music. 

Besides the Grand Chorus Class, which is free to those 
who can read music and who pledge themselves to 
reasonable promptness and regularity in attendance, 
there will be an *‘ Elementary Singing School.” 

Public concerts will be given several times during the 
session of the schools and the Assembly, and it is ex- 
pected that all the members of the School of Music will 


participate. 
pe FOREIGN, 


A University will soon be opened in Iceland. 


The Belgian government has made attendance at the 
public schools obligatory upon all children between the 
ages of six and twelve. 





An experiment was made in Dakota recently with a 
steam plough. An engine was hitched to eight ploughs 
and set to work. The result indicates that steam ploughs 
will soon take the place of horse ploughs—in the great 
fields of the West at least. 

THE United States revenue cutter, ‘‘ Thomas Corwin,’ 
will make another trip to the far north this year, and 
will leave a party of six men on its outward trip to ex- 
plore the unknown river in Alaska called Kowah, pick- 
ing them up on its way home, The explorers will have 
a steam Jaunch of thirty tons. 

A MaGpig MEDDLER.—A magpie has seriously inter- 
fered with telegraphic communicatign between Kapun- 
da and Freeling, in South Australia, not far from Ade- 
laide. For some time the line worked badly, and at 
last a telegraph operator was sent to examine the wires. 
After searching for a few miles the clerk found at the 
top of one of the telegraph posts a magpie’s nest, most 
ingeniously constructed. The bird had wrenched away 
with its beak the wire which bound the line to the insu- 
lator, and after twisting the wire in a suitable position, 
built its home there. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF COMMON-SCHOOL 
EpvucaTION, James Currie, A.M., Edinburgh. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50. 

This Valuable book is divided into three parts : I. Prin- 
ciples of Education. II. School Management. III 
Method. In the first part the Conditions and Objects of 
Mora! Education—Religion, Intellectual Instruction 
the cultivation of the Senses, Imagination and Memory, 
the Judgment, and the Power of Connected Thinking, 
—are discussed. It starts with the general statement 
that education comprises all the influ nces which go to 
form the character. In early life it prepares the way 
for the subsequent self-education of manhood, It biings 
the man into command of his faculties and enables him 
to use his opportunities of progress ; it equips him with 
intellectual, moral, and practical principles, enabling 
him to succeed in the work of life. Mr. Currie properly 
claims that the use of the school, when properly ordered 
is designed to supplement the education of the family. 
When family education is defective, the school will do 
its best to make good the want. He takes a broad view 
of the province of education, and claims that it should 
be neither exclusively intellectual, moral, or religious. 
It should at once be all these combined. He claims that 
religion is at the basis of morality, and intellectuality 
underneath morality and religion. Each requires the 
aid and concurrence of all towards its own complete 
development. A lesson cannot be designed to promote 
intelligence, morality and religion, equally at the same 
time. It must have one main object, and no more. Re- 
cognizing this threefold character of education, he pro- 
ceeds to develop what he considers the true methods of 
reaching the best results. It isan excellent work and 
should be found in the hands of all our teachers. A 
thorough study of the treatise by all our instructors 
would increase the value of our schools twenty-five per 
cent. in a short time. 

THE ELEMENTS OF Logic. W. Stanley Jevons, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Recast by David J. Hill. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. $1.00. 

Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic contain much 
matter of very great value ; and President. Hill’s special 
fitness to adant it-to the wants of America schools and 
colleges no one can doubt.. Professor Jevon’s work, 
from which this is recast, is in England the popular 
text book on the subject of logic, and has found great 
favor with American teachers of the science, in spite of 
certain defects, which this edition has aimed success- 
fully to remove. 

The art of making a difficult subject plain was never 
more completely mastered than by Professor Jevons. 
His language is at one concise and exact, and abounds 
in apt illustrations, while its examples are taken from 
modern sources and are, therefore, full of interest to the 
learner. 

Dr. Hill has attempted, in recasting the book, to adapt 
it to the wants of American students, taking into ac- 
count particularly the methods of study and recitation 
most common in our country. He has imparted to the 
work a complete and precise analysis wanting in the 
English edition, and has given special prominence to 
cardinal principles by means of every typographical ex- 
pedient, thus distinguishing between the important and 
the unimportant parts of the text. Unity of treatment 
has been promoted and collateral helps introduced, ren- 
dering the book specially useful and valuable. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE. Ellis H. Roberts. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

This is denominated* ‘“‘an argument against the fal- 
lacies of free-trade.” It is a timely book, as the Tariff 
question is manifestly to be one of the leading issues in 
the Presidential campaign just before us; and intelli- 
gent citizens will heartily welcome any book which dis- 
cusses it with knowledge, facts, and candor. Mr. 
Roberts is well known as one of the ablest editors in the 
State of New York. For four years he was a member 
of the Committee of Ways and Means in Congress, and 
studied the whole subject of Government Revenue thor- 
oughly, Recently he has delivered a course of lectures 
on this subject at Cornell University, presenting its his- 
tory, theory, and practice, and commanding the inter- 
ested attention of students and citizens. These lectures 
are now issued in a handsome volume. Mr. Roberts’s 
discussion is certainly so thorough, complete, able, and 
fair-minded, from his point of view, that it will form 
an important aid in understanding one side of the Tariff 
question as now presented to this country for considera- 
tion. It is not likely to convince free-traders that they 
are in error, as the author assumes at the start, and it is 
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PADS 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


THE AMERICAN BLOTTER | ABLET 


429 _ 3 








AND TABLETS 








DESCRIPTION. 


These goods are made from Extra 
Fine, Superfine, Linen, Quadrille, Vel- 








lum Linen, and Plated Cream Papers. 


IpgEa:—A pad of any of.the above 
papers, bound on the end with a blotter, 
and cover bearing the accompanying 
lithographed design. 

Sizes :—Octavo, Octavo Folded, Com- 
mercial, Commercial Folded, Packet, 





Congress Letter, Legal, Foolscap, and . 


Bill-Cap. 
COLOR-PADS. 
A Line of Pads containing various 


attractive tints of paper. Nine Sizes. 
Low Prices. 


Cheapest and Best. 





“Wwe Ke nickerbocker” 


Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 














ADVANTAGES. 


Specially adapted for correspond- 
ence. 

The Finest Grades of Paper are 
used, giving a large and varied selec- 
tion. 

The blotter is always in place, being 


attached in such a manner that it can- 
not fall out and be lost. 


The package is handy and compact, 
and the variety of sizes enable you to 
get just what you want. 











The prices are low. 


DESK-PADS. 
Made from four grades of paper— 
Forty Sizes—suitable for Pen and Ink, 
or Pencil. 


Blotter Tablet. 


For Educational use they have no equal. ¢ 














HKAVORTTE 


BLOTTER 
Fine White Paper in Tablet form with a blotter. 






TABLET — Something 
All Sizes 10 cents. 


New. 
ee. Noite, Packet Note, Letter and Legal. 








THE 


PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over Five Million (5,000,000) manufac- 
tured in two years. 


These Tablets are bound on the end 
with a cover on which a handsome de- 
sign is printed. The paper is made 
specially for these goods, and adapted 
particularly for pencil use. 

The leaves are either Removable, 
Permanently Bound or Perforated. 


Five Sizes; either Ruled or Plain. 
Recommended by all who use them. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL DRAW- 
ING TABLETS, 
For Sketching. 


WATER COLOR BLOCKS, 
For Practice and Studies. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HE],) QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER 
KRERCT Manilla, light and heavy, and Fine 


White Paper. 


(Hk ABLE Four Para 3 les of Tee 


Series 1. 




















Series 2. “ 


SPELLING BLANKS, 
White or Manilla. With No. 2 Ruling. 
Manuscript Paper, 

School Exercise Books. 


s Ye “Knickerbocker” Drawing 
a Tablets, 


Students’ Note Books, 
Ruled and perforated. 5 and 10c. sizes. 


AND STATIONERS. 




















ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 146, 148 & 150 Centre Street, N. Y., Sole Manufacturers, 
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gumentative, should begin by begging the question as story of a young and spirited woman’s unhappiness by 
Mr. Roberts does in his title. , reason of an ambitious and profligate husband. The 


PINNOCK’s HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NORMANDY. W. C. 
Taylor, LL.D. Philadelphia: Charles De Silver & Sons. 
$1.35. 

The author has narrated the events of French history 
in their chronological order, and clearly described the 
great characters who have at various times played their 
paris on the stage of Gallic history, The American editor 
bas brought the work down to the present time by the 
addition of six chapters, which for interest cannot be 
surpassed by any othersin the volume. These chapters 
include the Rebellions of February and June, 1848 ; the 
Rise of Louis Napoleon ; the Coup D’Etat; the inaugu- 
ration of the Empire : the Crimean war, and the Italian 
war, all of which, as well as the preceding chapters, are 
copiously illustrated with historical pictures of battles 
and sieges, views of important places, portraits of dis- 
tinguished soldiers and civilians, and sketches of the 
costumes worn in different ages. Each chapter is pre- 
faced with an appropriate motto, and closed with ques- 
tions for the examination of pupils. The firm deserves 
great praise in bringing out in so good a form such a 
valuable book as this. Wherever the history of France 
is studied, this book should be examined. 


Day’s CoLLacon. Edward ParsonsDay. New York: 
International Printing and Publishiag Office. 

This publication, already briefly noticed in these col- 
umns, is deserving of high praise, It is, indeed, a ver- 
itab'e mine of good things, or rather a treasury, for in 
it we find the pure gold without the dross. The noblest 
thoughts, the wisest and wittiest sayings of all ages 
have been culled and brought together here in such 
order and arrangement as will be of the greatest practi- 
cal benefit. It contains a thousand large octavo pages; 
over eight thousand authors are quoted, and the quota- 
tions are divided into two thousand subjects. This will 
give some idea of the immense field covered by the 
work, and its extended usefulness. Yet so carefully and 
accurately is it edited and indexed that one can deter- 
mine io an instant what any wuthor has said on a given 
subject. 

We find it continually and wmcreasingly useful, and 
in fact it is well-nigh indispensable to writers, speakers 
and thinkers who are in need of daily reference to such 
a source, and will here find their labor lightened toa 
degree beyond computation. 

A New GRADED SPELLING Book ; a Complete Course 
in Spelling, for schools and academies. Joseph A. 
Graves, Ph.D. St. Louis: American School Book Co. 
20 cents. 

The design of this book is to apply to the study of 
English spelling the principles of modern educational 
science. Many valuable features found in the older 
books have been retained, and its innovations are in the 
interest of real education. The vocabulary includes as 
nearly as possible all words in common use which offer 
some difficulty in spelling. Words which are purely 
phonic have been largely excluded. The principles of 
classification here used will commend themselves to the 
practical teacher, The shortness and simplicity of the 
lessons and the careful grading of the whole work are 
very commendable features. Each of the five partsinto 
which the book is divided will furnish sufficient mate- 
rial for a year’s work. Diacritical marks are very little 
used. In the syllabication and pronunciation of the 

words, Webster has been followed. The work hears 
evidence of careful study and an intelligent knowledge 
of the principles of the ‘‘New Education.” 


HILu’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
President D. J. Hill. New York : Sheldon & Co. $1.00. 
The great and deserved success of this book has led to 
the demand for this new edition, in which great improve- 
ments have been made typographically, though it would 
seem a hard matter to improve it otherwise, except in 
such slight additions as the summaries and review ex- 
ercises that have been added at the end of each section. 
Every advantage of attractive type and excellent ar- 
angement is found in this new edition. The book is fresh 
and practical, and has special reference to the wants 
of beginners in the study of rhetoric and composition. 
It is also very complete, carrying the learner from the 
selection of a theme through all the work of the com 
pleted composition. It is clear and simple in style, and 
listinct rules for every important process of composi- 
tion are given. Correct and effective composition is its 
shief aim; and it teaches how to think and organize 
thought. It is a thoroughly valuable work. 
One Amone Many. Mrs. M. B. Goodwin. Boston : 


Cupples, Upham, & Co. 


narrative is free from the commonplace cant usually 
belonging to such a story. On the contrary, the dia- 
logue and characterization are true to life, and conse- 
quently all the more impressive in moral force. The 
story’s notable truthfulness lead one to regret that so 
many writers of good moral purpose, particularly wri- 
ters of temperance stories, manifest such a lack of fa- 
miliarity with the scenes and characters which they 
attempt to describe, with the consequent failure of ef- 
fect that must always accompany artistic untruthful- 
ness, however true the purpose. 
The present is a pure, true and ennobling story of 
suffering and patience, and its final reward. 
MAGAZINES. 
The principal features of July Harper’sare ‘‘The Nile, “ 
by Dr. A. Trautvetter, with frontispiece sketch by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. ; ‘‘ The Silent Schools of 
Kendall Green,” by Sarita M. Brady; ‘‘ Prince Bismarck 
in Private Life,” by Moritz Busch ; *‘ Summer Resorts 
on the St. Lawrence,” by Annie Howells Fréchette ; 
‘** Judith Shakespeare,” by William Black ; ‘‘ Nature’s 
Serial Story,” by E. P. Roe ; ‘“‘ The Professional Beauties 
of the Last Century,” by Alice Comyns Carr; “‘ Old 
Hickory,” by T. W. Higginson, and two short stories, 
‘“My Bull-Calf,” by Frank R. Stockton, full of its author’s 
gentle humor, and “‘An Honest Soul,” by Miss Mary 
E. Wilkins, evincing exquisite sympathy and power of 
pathetic treatment. The ‘‘ Easy Chair” and “‘ Drawer” 
are delightful, as always. 
In the Atlantic for July *‘ Choy Susan” by William 
Henry Bishop, is the leading feature, and is particularly 
bright and sprightly. It is followed by ‘“‘ Five Quat- 
rains” by T. B. Aldrich ; ‘‘ The Gospel of Defeat” by 
Harriet Waters Preston, an impressive paper. Other 
articles of interest are, ‘‘A Cook's Tourist in Spain ;” 
“ Bird-Gazing in the White Mountains” by Bradford 
Torrey ; ‘‘ In War Time” by 8S. Weir Mitchell ; ** Beaton 
by a Giaour” by O. H. Durward ; ‘“‘ The Haunts of Gali- 
leo” by E. D. R. Bianciardi ; and ‘‘ The Growing Power 
of the Republic of Chile.” The review of recent poetry 
and books, and *‘ The Contributors’ Club” are as inter- 
esting as usual. 
Herbert Spencer gives his attention in the Popular 
Science Monthly for July, to the ‘‘ Great Political Super- 
stition” of the divine right of parliaments. He shows 
that rights exist antecedently to any laws; that laws 
are only recognitions and vindications of those antece- 
dent rights. Rev. Geo. G. Lyon presents an interesting 
view of “The New Theology.” Prof. Woodward, of 
Washington University, shows what are the “ Fruits of 
Manual Training” as given in that institution. M. M. 
Guyau answers the question, ‘‘Are Science and Art an- 
tagonistic ?” mm the negative. M. Pasteur’s account of 
his discovery of ‘‘ The Prevention of Hydrophobia” is 
an important paper. The editor at his ‘* Table” discusses 
‘*The Survival of Political Superstitions,” and Presi- 
dent Eliot’s address at Johns Hopkins University, on 
** What is a Liberal Education ?” 
The North American Review for July contains a paper 
on ‘‘ Juries and Jurymen,” by Judge Pitman, of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring a majority verdict in civil cases; an 
article on ‘‘American Economics” by Van Buren Dens- 
low (complimenting Henry C. Carey at the expense of 
some English theorists). An argument by Justice Noah 
Davis, urging a reform of our ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce” 
laws, and papers by Dr. P. Bender on ‘‘ The Annexa- 
tion vf Canada,” on ‘“ Government Telegraphy,” by 
Prof. D. McG. Means ; and on “‘ Private Vengeance” by 
CharlesT. Congdon. A joint discussion of ‘‘The Future 
of the Negro” will furnish food for reflection to sociolo- 
gists. Nothing better is said in the discussion than that 
by Mr. J. A. Emerson, himself a colored man. 
The July Century is a characteristic number. The 
leading short article is Rev. D. L. Wilson’s history of 
the ‘‘ Ku-Klux Klan.” The frontispiece is a fine engrav- 
ing from a full-length portrait of John Bright, accom- 
panying a paper by T. H. 8. Escott, editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review. ‘‘ The Scenes of Hawthorne’s Ro- 
mances” is a paper by Julian Hawthorne, profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. Harry Fenn, who also contributes to Mrs. 
Rensselaer's ‘‘ Recent Architecture in America.” ‘ The 
Cruise of ‘The Alice May,’” by 8. G. W. Benjamin, is 
completed in this number, with some breezy drawings 
by Burns. Frank R. Stockton has a pleasing short story. 
‘** Dr, Sevier” is continued, with its irresistible fascina- 
tion, and ‘‘ Lady Barbarina” is left to account for itself, 
like most of James’s stories. Ex-President. Woolsey 
treats “Academical Degrees” in a penal paper. There 





The July Lippincott’s opens with a charming illus- 
trated paper on ‘‘ Some Suburbs of New York.” Among 
the especially interesting contributions are, ‘‘Aurora,” 
by Mary Agnes Tincker; ‘‘ Recollections of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” by Frank Bellew ; ‘“‘At the Princess Ida’s,” 
by Harriet Prescott. Spofford ; ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Elm,” by Lizzie W. Champney ; and “‘ Healthy Homes,” 
by Felix L. Oswald. The ‘* Monthly Gossip” and “ Lit- 
erature of the Day” are excellent as ever. There is not 
a dull page in the magazine, and it is improving with 
every number. 

Wide Awake for July isa very beautiful number, even 
for this always beautiful magazine. It has many fine, 
light, and airy illustrations, and articles full of interest. 
“Grandmother’s Picture” is the pleasing frontispiece by 
W. T. Smedley, accompanying a sweet poem by Han- 
nah R. Hudson. In the matter of verses Wide Awake is 
one of the best of the juveniles, and the current number 
is in all things simply delightful. 

The first article in the Outing for July is an iliustrated 
description of the Catskills, where one can still evi- 
deutly find nature at her best, without getting beyond 
the bounds of civilization. The various ‘cycling de- 
scriptions are particularly readable. President Bates 
tells us, in his funny way, of a drive with his wife, and 
hunting and fishing each receive a light and amusing 
illustrated sketch. ‘‘ Summer Sweethearts” is conclud- 
ed, and there is a pretty story of ye olden time, ‘*Grand- 
mamma’s Bonnet.” 

The Art Amateur for July gives excellent designs for 
tiles, panels, screen embroidery, repoussé brass, and 
wood carving ; an exquisite ceiling decoration of cher- 
ubs, by F. Boucher, printed in color, and a variety of 
wiscellaneous designs and suggestions for art workers. 
The Paris Salon and the Paris Exhibition of Meissonier’s 
works are reviewed in detail and copiously illustrated, 
a rare engraving of ‘* La Rixe,” owned by Queen Victo- 
ria, being especially noteworthy. A special feature of 
this number is the admirable article, in the ‘* Modern 
Home” series, on the decoration and furnishing of the 
Dining-Room. 

The July Domestic Monthly has many pretty and pleas- 
ant things. The midsummer fashions are described at 
length, and there are suggestions that make easier the 
tasksof many women. ‘‘ The Lover’s Creed” and “A 
Day on an Ocean Steamship” enliven the literary de- 


tment. 
par LITERARY NOTES. 


The little pictorial fantasy, *‘ Dandelions,” by Lulmer 
Barnes, in the current Harpers’ Young People, is won- 
derful in its exquisite humor. 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., the enterprising Boston pub- 
lishers, will soon issue a new magazine for the young 
people of the Chautauqua ‘‘ Reading Union.” 

We have received from T. Y. Crowell & Co., speci- 
men pages ot their new edition of Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” They present a fine appearance. 

*« Steele’s Hygienic Physiology” has been heartily en- 
dorsed by the Michigan State W. C. T. U. This bookis 
meeting with great favor by the temperance workers of 
the country. 

Messrs. A. S. Burnes & Company have just repub- 
lished Cobbett’s English Grammar, which is probably 
the plainest and most readable grammar in the lan- 
guage, and certainly one of the most useful. 

It has been discovered that the story, ‘‘ The Spider’s 
Eye.” first in the third volume of ** Stories by American 
Authors,” was not written by Fitz-James O’Brien to 
whom it is credited, but by Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 

Judge Tourgée’s two most famous books, *‘ A Fool’s 
Errand” (including ‘‘The Invisible Empire”) and 
“‘ Bricks Without Straw,” have been put into paper 
covers for a limited edition, and will doubtless attract 
many new readers in that cheap and handy form. 


‘‘ Entertainments” is the name of a compilation ed- 
ited by Mrs, Lizzie W. Champney, published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., containing a number of excellent pro- 
grams for amateur ormances and novel Sunday- 
school exercises. It contains directions for yA 
merry making, and will be wa acceptable about t 
time in the school. Price, $1.00, 


AN OVERTASKED BRAIN. 
A clergyman in Iowa, after a few weeks’ use of our Tr. atment 


‘y Compound Ox has worked like a charm. I have no 
xg uimen except from an overtasked brain. Wakefulness, 
{ and tendency were the most 

ow, after three 








ental 
good rest. ” 
Our “Treatise on Compoun containing a history of the 
discovery and mode of eeion of tule curative 


Rearaet frscuie 








This is a remarkably well-written account of the old 





is adearth of poetry, but some good funny verses in 
Bric-a-Brac. . A 


cures in Consum arr, 
Spek peti oceans ve 


1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 














Chase & Stuart’s First Latin Book, 


Price, $1.00. 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar, 


» $1.35. 


Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader, 
Chase & Stuart’s Ovid. 


With Lexicon and Notes. Price, $1.35. 


A Manual of Elocution and Reading. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Principal of the 
State Normal SchooL Millersville, 
Price, “81.50. 


The Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic 
and psrced 


lice, $1.00, 


ew Revised 
» » Si: 35. 


A Hand-Book of Literature, English and 
By E J. Tame 


‘si 
. Price, $1. 


A Short Course in Literature, English and 
Smerican. By E. J. Trrusize. Price, 
First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 


By CHarRues K. Mriis, M.D. Price, 85 cts. 


A Hand-Book of Civil Government. 


Tomas D. Suptzx, A.M., Head Master 
Harcourt Place School, Gambier, Ohio 

Price, $1.00. 
A Hand-Book of Mytholo 


By Miss 8. A. Epw. 
A biel 


The Elements of Chemistry. 


Mythol- 


School, Philad iphia. 


wy 3, E. J. Lowy tern ert oe 
A Short Course in Chemistry, 


By Pror. E. J. Houston. Price, $1.00, 


Short Studies int Literature, English and 


~P. SOUTHWICK, A.M. 
ce, a” 


The most satisfacto’ 
r school use that has yet been published. 


PHYSIOLOGY HYGIENE AND 
NARCOTICS. 


With a special chapter on the effect of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, etc., on the Human System. By 
CHARLEs K. Mruis, M.D. Price 85 cents ; for ex- 
amination, 50 cents. 


The National Educator is the best 
nd most — apur. 1 that has 


ever left 


HOUSTON’S 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A text-book that will gladden the hearts of 
both teacher and pupil. Price, $1.50. 


TRIMBLE'S 
SHORT COURSE IN LITERATURE, 
Price, $1.25. 


available and book for 





A MANUAL OF 
ELOCUTION AND READING. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Late Principal of the 
State Normal School, Millersburg, Pa. 


A book that will yield the most satisfactory 
results. Pribe, $1.50. 


HOUSTOW’S 
SHORT COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. 


Price, $1.00, For examination 65 cents. 


For High-Schools, Academies, etc. The latest 
pub and up to the times in every respect. 


THE TEACHER. 
A Monthly Journal of Education. 





Tevoted to the interest of Teachers, here, Schools, 
and the Cause of Education in general. 
50 cents per Annum. copy Se 





te” Send for our Catalogue. 


Please Address, 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 








When Making Your 


LIST OF BOOKS, 
REMEMBER 


Maurys New 


Geographies, 


The Compact, Economical and Matchless 


TWO-BOOK SERIES, 


THE “ELEMENTARY” AND “REVISED MANUAL.” 





Also keep in mind that most peer and fascinating of Scien- 
' tifle ks, 


Mavry’s Revise Paysicat, GzocRAPHY, 


And in fitting up your schoolroom secure of a Set of 
MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 





Send for a List of the University Series, including 


Clarendon Dictionary, 


Venable’s Mathematics, 


Holmes’ Readers and History, Gildersleeve’s Latin, 
And other superior Text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray 


Street, N. . Y. 









Standard Text Books and Works of Reference. 


I, AMERICAN ORATIONS. From the Colonial Period to the Present 





specimens of eloquence, and with special refrrence to tons r value in 
Fin By a the more important epochs and i_,- of America. Riis: My 4 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political of New 


ALEXANDER JOBN-TON, Ir: 
Jersey. (in nm). 


1. THE woutps PROGRESS. An Index to Universal History, and a Cyclo- 

of Facts, Dates and General Information, Compiled by Grores Patmer Putwam, A.M. 

Revised and e: to the present me by ¥rederick B. Perks kins and Lynds 

E Jones. Large Octavo, = a fine porteait of steel of the extra, $65.00, 
Half Morocco, extra, $10,00. 

The work contains a and Alphabetical Record of all essential facts in mo preeress 
of society from the begining of h to the presenttime, It isaccompanied b 44. of history 
representing the rise. revolutions, falis of th principal empire: of the world, 
been standard for a number of years, and some thirty thousand copies have been sold. 


II. SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N. D’ANveEns, author of “History of Art.” 
A series of readers planned to teach the grext laws of nature in langu simple nough to be 
intelligible to every child who can The volumes. while purely elementa-y, aim at 
awakening the powers of observation and reasoning. 


the work has 


I. Forms of Land and Water. TI, A Story of Early Exploration. LI, Vegetable Life. [V. 
Floweriess Plants. V,. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. VI. Lowly santies -Armor- Wearers. 
The ys complete in 6 volumes, squar* 16mo. illustrated, LGcsse, sancteberseoubedivds 50 
Or the six volumes. bound in one, Cloth, Extra, .......... ce sceeeecceeeecceweweecene eee tetteneeun ss $1 50 


IV. TABLEAUX de la REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. Edition for the ure 
of students in French literature, By Profewors T. fF. CRang and O. G. Bron, of Cornell 
University, with an introduct.on by Presid :nt O. D. W! nite, (In Preparatim). 


V.A G OF THE GEREAN LABGUAGS Fos HIGH 
SCH AN LLEGES. signed for ners and Advanced Students. B. 
H. ©, renee gr of German and French in Hamilton College, formerly of “Johns 
Hopkins University,  8m0. Cloth, — (In Press),......-+0+sseeee.ssesseneeseenessseneecees $i 


The High-School and Co’ Grammar is p)nned for teachers who ay A need of pursu 
a more scientific method of i ction, and yi pupils in grammar and vols, academies an 
t lleges, who have already some know) grammatical rules an roe classical Pe 
The strict separation of Infiections and Syntax in Part I. ee the eminently fi 
for the beginner, while Part II. is maivly designed for the advanced scholar. 


VILA HIGH-SCHOOL | AND COLLEGE READER OF GERMAN 
Re. far “| -— wapmpens Professor of German in the Universit; of 


Wisconsin, (in 


It is planned for the use of pitteintn t in high-schools, academies, colleges and German-Ameri- 


can schools and seminaries, who have already s' udied an elementar "reader, who are familiar = 
pd, main points of German grammar, who are able to use intelligently a German-Eaglis 
onary. 


VII. THE GLOBE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WOBLD. 
Compiled from the latest and most trustworthy authorities, (Published simultaneous) 
London and New York). Octavo, over 700 pages, with 32 maps, $2.50. The most pane oe 
sive low-priced work ever issued. 





Putnam’s new General and Educational Catalogues sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


BARBARA THAYER: HER GLORIOUS 
CAREER. By Miss ANNA Jenwess. Ciot:), 
price, $1.00, 

The author of this charming story, which tells 
the fortune of an A = sovernets and how 














NEW POPULAR HAND-BOOKS. 
WHIRLWINDS, CYCLONES, AND TORNA- 
DOES. By Prof. W. M. Davrs, of 
University. Lllustrated. Price, 50c. 
It explains the whole subject in a masterly way. 


merican 
she succeeded in the world, is aeety favorably BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 
known a8 5 pubiio lecturer, It . is ceils? By WALTER P. MAanTon, M.D. Price, 50c. 
pope that it hp — A. manuscri x. wass every novitiate in the science is look- 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. For Home and 
School use. By Eprra £. Wieats. Cloth, 
50c. eu edition, boards, 30c. net. 

Teach , and is not dogmatic. 

WHAT “4, "ro BE DONE. A Handbook for 
the Nursery, with Useful Hints for 
and i ~; By Rosert B. Drxon, M.D. 


Price, b 
A book which every young mother will ap- 
preciate. 


THE ONLY eee a Novel, by Harry W. 
FRENCH of “Castle .” “Our 
Boys in fo Oeine ete. Cloth, $1.00 

Mr. French's stories are attractive account 
of their as regards plot. Ge hae the 
happy faculty of owabening his readers’ curios- 
ity at the start, and of maintai it till the 

ughter is 


very a This story of a Banker’s 
the best novel the author has ever written. 


DORA DARLING: The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. by Mrs. Janz G. Austiy». Cloth, $1.00. BROKEN ENGLISH. A Frenchenan 8 Strug- 
gles with the English A Manual 


OUTPOST. By the same author. 181.00.) ee ee ee ee Lot Be. 
"isa bey ary! ——— + Ge Dusor. Price, cloth, 50c.; paper, 

se poweter tn tect and wih tn the seen oun arp anata Fane Raa 

— wel tion’ amply repay the reader of fiction. 


— OF HIMSELF. A Novel by Francis 
H. UNDERWOOD, author of “ Handbook of | 
lish Literature,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. (New 
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— 


2” Full descriptive Catalogues of epout 
twenty-five popular handbooks, on 1. = t-; 
cation, Literature, etc., will be mailed free to 
any applicant. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
THE os a A . of Se 
of Teach French 
Cloth, $1. 

Prof. Dubois is one of the best teachers in this 
country, and now presents his “ Method” to the 
student at home and school. 

THE OUTSKIRTS OF EO SCIENCE, 


on.) 
The Boston Gazette story of 
life in “ old Kentucky tuck, as “one, that ie spirited, 
fresh, clean cut, and pinta lieeateememeaal 


A NEW NOVELBY MISS TOWNSEND. 
BUT A PHILISTINE. A Novel b ‘aauenaee 
F. Townsend. Cloth, price, $1 





Uniform with “* Lennox Dare,” “On Essays Philosophical an: = 
“A Woman’s Word,” “ Darryl Gaps Gap % a iThat Nextson D Cloth, $1.25. ” 
Queer Girl. These essays, by a 


J.T. TROWBRIDGE’S NOVELS. 


eae the best yon the century.” 


B'ble, and religious science 

THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. The Study 
of Evolution Simplified for General Reafers. 
By Jossrs T. Bercen, Jr.and Fanny Ber- 

GEN. Cloth, $1.25. 





OA bOUTE nae | 

nd THREE X Mark, | "This work answers the question, “ 

THE DRUMMER | NEIGHBOR JACK- | living world what it is?” and, ina ia pica way may, 
RS’ Wwoon, —— the teachings of 


KIGHBO 
COUPON BONDS, and other Stories. 
_ The above soid by Booksellers, or mailed, AS receipt of price by the Publishers 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Park, Ontario, Canada. 


a Soe Term of Six Weeks. 


Seon, ks Sa She 26 talles west of ‘Ning rest of Niagara, 1 fe ete aoe 
Five ingeruptrs pet eerre marine ca toy meat 











NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut &t., Ph 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, | 


2) Pah Sed = ng 


<P eee ae ' a 2 ut Pe 








STILL GAINING. 





THE MODEL 


COPY-BOOKS, 


With Sliding Copies (patented). 





They have MOVABLE COPIES, the great advan 
other series can supply this important 


They necessarily insure rapid 
They make instruction “ the 
BLY SUCCESSFU 


of which can not be disputed. No 
eature. 


im t at every stage of the pupil’s practice. 
pa oat of penmanship EASY, PRACTICAL, AND INVARIA- 


They have Renagetontel that good penmanship may be acquired by the dullest 


imitators. 


They are used in many thousands of schools, with the most gratifying results. 





*,* A sample set, six numbers, for examination, sent post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


June 28, 1884, 


TCS SEN 


and HYGIENE. 





READY 


Full cloth. 
price, 36 cents. 


I) A N EW TEXT-BOOK.—Prepared especially to meet recent enactments rrquir- 
ing the Study of Physiology with reference to Stimulants and Narcotics. 


IN MAY. 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—An Entirely new treatise, 
handsomely illustrated with engravings and four full-page colored plates. 
Especially adapted to the use of common and high schools. 


About 208 pages. 


Introduction and Sample Copy, price, 60 cents: Exchange 





VAN ANTWERP 
ARTHUR COOPER, 


ppd 


Ace & co., P Publishers, 


WILLIAM M. BA 
28 Bond Bsn oe York. 








[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


753 €755 Broadway, N. Y. 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





I. B. T. & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to their large list of Publica- 
tions as comprising new and carefully prepared text-books, embracing in part as follows: 


Swinton’s Readers. 
Swinton’s Geographies. 
Swinton’s Spellers. 
Robinson’s Mathematics. 
Fish’s New Arithmetics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
Gray’s Botany. 

Dana's Geology. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
Woodbury’s German. 





Spencerian Copy-Sooks. 
New Graded Readers. 

Guyot’s Geographies. 
Falters Arithmetics. 
Kerl’s English Grammar. 
White’s Industrial Drawing. 
Townsend’s Civil Government. 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping. 
Fasquelle’s French. 
Loomis’ Music Series. 


Catalogues and Descriptiwe Circulars on application. 


— 


NOW READY. 





ance laws. 


STEELE'S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


A brief course in practi cal composition. 


BARNES'S NEW NATIONAL FOURTH READER. Cloth, 70 Cents. 


Like its predecessors in the series—a gem of a boo! 


STEELE'S ABRIDGED HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. Cloth, 50 Cents. 


For intermediate Classes and Common Schools. Meets all requirements of the new Temper- 


_ Lloth, $1.00. 


For High Schools and Academies. Highly endorsed by the W, C. 


BARDEEN'S OUTLINES OF SENTENCE MAKING. Cloth, 60 Cents. 





A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 and 113 William Street, N. Y. 





LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY.) 


By Principal ORESTES M. BRANDS, Paterson, N. J. 


An Elementary Treatise on Physiolo, 


, Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants end Narcotics 


the Human system. This is a po ar work for Public Schools, isti 
apes Hh consisting of 264 pages, well 


ted. Price, 50cents, T tion. 


Now Ready. 





Supplementary Reading for Primary Schools. 


By COL. PARKER and L. H. MARVEL. 


FIRST BOOK. 30 Cents. 


SECOND BOOK. 30 Cents. 


For convenience of those who wish it, each book is bound in two Parts. Net price of each 18 cts. 
G2 Sample of either by mail on receipt of Price. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin St. Boston, 


6 Astor Place, New York. 





By 

Handsomely Bound and llustrated. 
IN FIVE 
1.—Fifty Lessons on the Senses, Size, Form, 
Place, Plants, and Insects. These lessons are 
poeneases objectively with a view to showing 
ow elementary work in natural science may 

be done. II.—QUINCY SCHOOL WORK, 
‘*No teacher can afford to leave it out of 
his library.”—E. A. SHELDON, Princtpal Oo- 

wego Norma! School. 

*[tisa practical and safe guide for students 
in norma! schoois, for institute instructors, and 
to the teacher of the public common school tt is 
almost indispensable.""—National and New Eng- 


TEACHERS desirous of improvin 


| < 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS! 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS, 


Prof. E, V. DeGRAFF 


and Miss M. K. Sm1TH 
300 pages. pce by mail, $1.50, 
PARTS. 

Ill.—Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Teaching. ~% -- instruction is er on 
how te teach Reading, Spelli onics, 
- e, Geography. irithme ic, ete, 

-—SCHOOL GOVERNME 


vV.—** The New Departure in the Schools. of Quincy.”” By C. F. vs ty Jr. 


lond Journal of Education. 

Miss Smith’s Lessons on Form and on Plants 
and Insects are like a stenographer’s report of 
what takes place in a first-class school-room, with 
the vnneces words and repetition left out.’ 
—ELIZA_A. Bows: N, State Normal Schwl, 
Jacksonville, A 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 yrs Place, New York. 
their positions should send for circulars to the UNION 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature.) 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 1° Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


School Book Exchange. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS [IN 


School and College Text-Books, 


88 Chambers St., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
pecs Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 


BAMPBEIL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
Frrst anpd SECOND BOOKS. 


Auex’s Composition Books, 


Nos. I. anv II. 

We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
eators to the special merits of these books, and are 
satisfied a critical examination of them will result in 
the admission that they meet a want long experi: “need 
by teachers of every grade. Other books tn course of 
preparation. Any infermation relating to the above 
will be promptly given on application, by letter or 

to 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 








VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. ¥. City 
School Books Bought, Sold and Exchangea. 


Wanted Successful | Canvassers , 


bine a 
who will combine & peveteewitn thet 
of sous for the same. 
Givemiouce ote, SAR 








a NEW 


—FOR — 
School Entertainment! 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
—Titk— 


NEW DIALOGUES. 


By C. M. BARROWS. 


an pe 27 new dialogues written cxpressly 
for this wor 


They will be found to be highly instructive as 
well as entertaining. They are adapted to Inter- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 50 cents 


We have also now ready a new edition, 
valuable additions, of the “ - on, with 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


By SAMUEL W. MASON, 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents, 


Either of the spare sent by mail, postage paid. 
on receipt of pri 


Please send = = See, ue of boo f 
School Entertainmen . sateeal 


HENRY A. oy ES & CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in ‘'wo Books, eombin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Vanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


MANUAL OF THE MOSSES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


A new work by Lzo Lesquerevx, and THos. 
P. JAMES. With} lates, araeretng thi Gen 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth. price $4.00 Teor 


*,* Mailed postpaid on recetpt of retail priec. 
5. E. CASSINO & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





NOW READY! 


L. 0. EMERSON'S NEW BOOK. 


CHORAL WORSHIP, 


For Choirs, Singing Classes and 
Musica! Conventions. 
Full Church Music Book size, Price, $1.00. 


CHORAL WORSHIP bas 320 pages. 

CHORAL WORSHIP bas 100 pages of Ele- 
ments, Exercises, Easy and Gra cao in 
one, two or more parts, Glees, etc. A good 
variety. 


CHORAL W RSHIP has 75 pages of the 
cmaat hs rical 
Cfipest Ant ‘WoRsuIP has 110 pages of the 
otets, Sentences, etc., for 
Choir use, 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 35 pases of mis- 
cellaneous matter, including ¢ material for 
Concert Singing, and for training the voice. 

On the whole, Choral Worship is a book for 
the times appearing as Chorus, Choir and Choral 
Singing is again coming in favor, and creatin ° 
demand for just what this book supplies—in t 
best way. Send $1 for specimen copy. 


SONG WORSHIP yet out) is a Sunday 
School Song Book of © greatest promise, by 
Emerson and Sherwin. Send 25 cents for one 
specimen copy. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y, 


THE “BEST.” 





Made of sonviot yarn, securely fastened with 
pen aed. 9 wire, sas a? to wear three years 
use. Samples mailed on re- 

ceipt of 30 nae in stamps. 


BOSTON. Bestom School Supply Co... 
NEW YORK. 4: Level! eco, 
PHILA. 


6 rasa Place. 
HE COMPLETE HOME. 


A x Street. 


Agents wanted 
for this beautiful 


—New 
from new designs. tten . up. Sam ~ ie oe 


ed tovall classes. geile at tie sight. Agents doing bi 
CELLENT TERMS. The handsomest aPeecsee os SSleeel 
, ly rad BRADLEY, ,GARRETSON & Co,, 


ia, Pa, Alsu other grand new eons cab orth fhe 





Pena. School Su weply € 











THE | INA 1000! 


“TO LOVE AND BE LOVED” 


Beautiful Song and Chorns by T. P. W estendorf. 
Author of “i'll take you nome again Kathleen.’ 
EXQUISITE WORDS AND MUSIC. 
** To love and be loved is the greatest pleasure 
of our existence.’’—Sydacy Smith. 
Sent by mail to any address postpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents, 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 
THE ae a ae 


When this method first apocares, it was 

IN ADVANCE of the popu 24 notion con- 

cerning usicen! Lnastr with pro 

ve ers it has bean = the mean! rd 

the start. NOW it is ackneowled . 
both tn Amertea and Euro ast B 

ost —- = PrP ANO METHOD 

in Character!! 


iN EX XISTENC 
eS = PROGRESSIVE in Statements! 
ROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 


The Exercises are 
The pieces are PR 

Price by mail, post-paid $3.00, 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


eo Goa ae 


WIDE AWAKE. 
dale PANSY. 





AV EAND, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 
New and Enlarged Bdition, Now Ready. 
NNOCK’S HISTORY (ean ta 


Will be ready July ys 


PINNOCEH’S HISTORY or i ANC 


——— err to teachers. 75 cents each, 
y mail post free. dress, 











CHARLES DE Bam & SONS, Publishers, 
" Philadelphia, Pa. 








